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Appeal by Strike. 
‘oy KE strikes and quarrels 


‘fj necessarily the same 
~~ thing? If so, the world 
u of industry grows rapidly 
and every year from bad 
to worse :—if not, strikes 
are as yet misunderstood. 
We incline strongly to 
the latter view, and 
would take the present 
opportunity of urging 
their true nature and 
value. 

A strike occurring, the 
first impulse both of 
master and servant is 
one of personal irrita- 
tion: the master thinks 





@9{| the servant insolent, the servant 

iN 4 thinks the master oppressive. 
eo2)\| |, Nothing is more natural on either 
4% side, but meanwhile nothing is 
WW \) ‘more probably a mistake. Astrike, 
7r\ || as a strike, is no more a question 
» INS y of feeling than is a double equa- 
NC) ab tion. It is merely a commercial 
SN% & crisis; a mode of readjusting the 


te value of labour from time to time ; 
ay a question of pure science. 

But not only is it a mode, it is 
practically the only mode. No value is or 
can be stationary while civilization progresses, 
and wages must frequently be revised to suit 
changing demand. But how to effect this 
revision? For, on the one side, it may be 
assumed that no master will raise his rate of 
wages until compelled, and, on the other, that 
no workman will or ought to neglect any oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the highest price for his 
labour. 

It is said, “ the thing would arrange itself: a 
man underpaid would go into a pursuit paying 
better.” This is quite true; but, in the first 
place, how is the man practically to discover 
whether or not he be underpaid? It is no light 
matter to change one’s craft. Previously to 

omg so, common sense would make every 
effort for increasing its rewards. Nine men out 
of ten would be ruined bya change : they have 
invested their lives in their trades, and would 
need a new life for a new business. 

_How, then, can the man force his master to ex- 
hibit plainly that he is giving him all he can, and 
not taking advantage of his ignorance or help- 

essness to pay him less than the just value of 
his industry? How, we repeat, can this be 
practically ascertained except by striking ? 

he master replies to the demand for higher 
wages, “T cannot afford it.” How is the man 
to know what this means? Does it mean that 
the master will not retrench his own private 
uxurles, or that he cannot pay more, and make 
a fair profit by his occupation? or that he 
ftroneously believes he cannot? How is the 
servant to know ? : 
long as he works at his old wage the 
Problem remains unsolved ; and if, after very 
Serious deliberation and due search of all other 
channels of information, he becomes convinced 
t the labour-market of his craft is not too 
» and his master decidedly underrating his 
Value, he must make up his mind to a present 
ane for a future good,—he must determine 
' try the issue by leaving work altogether. If 
© master has been paying him fairly, rightly, 
and at a natural rate, though at a lower one 
n he desires, his substitute will be easily 
ound, for labour will be abundant and cheap. 
wx on the other hand, the master has been 
erpaying, he will be obliged to raise his 
mand of wages, and concede his servant’s de- 
thet, for labour will be scarce and dear, and 
titutes hard to discover. 
each case the question will have been 


answered in the only convincing and final 
manner, and the balance, unsettled by avarice 
or error, becomes restored to its natural 
equilibrium. The experiment is certain but 
expensive, and should be commenced by none 
not thoroughly sure of his case before appeal, 
lest the loser be condemned in costs. 

The appeal by strike is frequently as desirable 
for the master as the servant. He, however 
willing, is unable to discover the precise 
amount of shillings which a day’s work is worth 
by any less rough-and-ready way. He may be 
paying too much. And, in point of fact, a 
strike, or the principle of a strike, is of per- 
petual occurrence in all transactions of ex- 
change. Suppose a question of cotton or sugar- 
value instead of labour-value, how does the 
seller know whether’ he is selling too cheap, 
except by refusing to, sell at all belowa certain 
higher rate? If there is but little cotton or sugar, 
as of course he suspects, or affects to suspect 
there to be, he will sell what he chooses at his 
own figure ; but if not, he must take the buyer’s 
price for it. Now the fixed price about which 
the transaction halts is the strike of the seller 
against the buyer—of the supplier against the 
demander—and provides the only practicable 
means of arriving at the fair value. 

No calculator ever made or born could take 
into account the million and million-fold com- 
ponent elements which should fix abstractly 
the real value of a single bale of cotton, a single 
ewt. of sugar. The action and reaction of de- 
mand and supply through all the world of men 
and things, for may be five or ten years pre- 
ceding, would require separate consideration 
and precise appraisement. Storms and sun- 
shine, winds and waves, ships and crews, 
planters and negroes, risks and insurances, 
wear and tear, rents and buildings, coals and 
machinery, hands and. hours, these would be 
the mere obvious heads of classification for 
such multitudes upon multitudes of facts, 
events, and details, as never could be ex- 
hausted, as never yet were brought together, 
and as never could, if brought together, be 
estimated, wielded, and compared. The thing 
would be abstractly impossible ; and a strike 
is the practical and proper solution, The 
engine provided for the conduct of commerce 
is brought into play. Man’s individual in- 
terest does what his collective reason would 
fail to do—establishes actual values. The 
highest possible becomes the fixed price ; the 
standard which no investigation could ever 
settle or discover. Self-interest, pure and 
simple, unbiassed by benevolence on one side, 
or by passion or obstinacy on the other, this 
is the moving spring of commerce. Pure 
mere self-advantage is the commercial im- 
pulse, and is satisfied only by the highest 
price, 

But reason is indispensable for the conduct 
of this invaluable selfishness to safe and per- 
manent conclusions. 

Everybody admits the maximum of reward 
to be the sole rule of pure commerce. Every- 
body admits that supply and demand must 
regulate the figure at which this maximum 
shall stand at any given period; for that 
determined by self-interest each man has gone 
to this or that pursuit and supplied it or not 
with his labour as seemed good to him. 

But what everybody does not admit, is the 
relative proportion between demand and supply 
at that particular period. And this it is which, 
in the inadequacy of all other tried means 
of information, a strike is sure to disclose. 

It is simply and merely a question of facts, 
and calls for no more than unprejudiced ob- 
servationand experiment. Feeling and temper 
should be, therefore, diligently avoided by all 
reasonable men. <A pure question of science 
has been propounded, and is in process of 
solution. As soon, soever, as this is settled, 
the real commercial strike is at an end. Every 
day that it is further prolonged is due to anger, 
and not reason. The question of “ Which can 
wait longest ?” is introduced ; one wholly irre- 
levant as well as superfluous, and the answer 
to which could at best only throw light upon 
long past conditions of industry. The pause 
in production, while the buyer looks round 
him to see whether he or the seller is right, is 





to enjoy revenge, till the old fable of the belly 
and its members becomes the just exponent of 
the state of things. 

Strikes, then, we conclude, when properly 
undertaken, are but ordinary and natural 
commercial crises, and by no means events 
to alarm, so long as anger be kept out 
of them. Divest them of the unnecessary and 
perfectly illogical bad temper which gene- 
rally accompanies them,—the argumentwm ad 
hominem so favourite with men unused to 
sound discussion,—and they remain the natural 
barometers of industry,—a means for esti- 
mating the fluctuations of labour superior in 
accuracy to any possible other. Their more fre- 
quent occurrence is but the sign of a quickly 
extending civilization and rapidly altering and 
varying demands, and neither of a grinding 
rapaciousness among rich men, nor a dangerous 
communism among poor. 

With regard to the present strike in the 
building trades, with a view to which we have 
made the foregoing observations,—if these be 
— as just, a speedy decision is obtain- 
able. 

The peculiar form of a “nine-hours move- 
ment,” it is not essential to consider. Influenced 
by views which may or may not be sound 
with regard to excessive physical toil and the 
necessity of less labour—questions sanitary or 
moral, and by no means influencing a purely 
commercial calculation, or likely to figure in the 
pages of a ledger,—the leaders of the movement 
have put their demand in a rather novel more 
They say, “ We, as sellers of time, cannot let 
you have more than nine hours for say 5s. 6d. : 
ten hours is 10 per cent. too cheap ;” or, “ We, 
as buyers of wages, cannot afford to give more 
than nine hours for 5s. 6d.': ten hours would 
be 10 per cent. too dear, and upon that we 
stand.” 

This, though a novel way of putting it, is no 
more than the usual demand for higher pay. 
It is a perfectly fair occasion for a stand, of %# 
be also a wise one and likely to be supported, 
judging from the just aspect of the labour 
market,—otherwise a wanton or insane foolish- 
ness, 

But, in fact, however incredible, the 
strikers have really struck their own case to 
pieces in the very stating of it—for —_ assign 
as one prominent reason for the tithe they 
claim—the abundance of unemployed hands ! ! 

Philanthropy cannot be brought into the 
question. It is just as rational to demand 
compassion and benevolence, nay, alms-giving, 
(for it comes to this), of pure commerce, as to 
pray a falling tile to refrain from hitting an 
infirm old woman. 

The commands of religion and philanthropy 
are not to be sought in ledgers—-more than the 
laws of commerce on the walls of churches. 
Each and all are profoundly true, and, rightly 
practised, not contradictory. Their conclusions. 
should, and do modify each other’s ; but their 
processes must never be confounded. 

We have endeavoured to put the matter in 
a common-sense point of view, without any 
reference to our wishes and hopes, but with 
strict regard to laws which prevail, and which 
will prevail. 

And we are disposed to believe that if the 
great mass of honest, right-wishing men will 
think for themselves in the matter, they will 
arrive at our own conclusion,—that, however, 
soon hereafter it may be, the time as yet is 
evidently not ripe for a just and wise appeal 
by strike. 





The daily papers, metropolitan and provincial, 
have described so fully the progress of the present 
unhappy dissension since our last that it would 
fatigue our readers to go again over the ground. 
A large number of the principal builders closed 
their establishments at the time arranged, and 
wait till Messrs. Trollope’s shops are again filled 
before they will re-open even to those who will 
assent verbally to the “declaration” determined 
on. Amongst the establishments closed are those 
of Messrs. Myers, George Smith, Freeman, Ashby 
& Sons, Rigby, Thomas Cubitt, Falkner, Freeman, 
Jay, Jackson & Shaw, Nixon, Brown & Robinson, 
Moxon (the main-drainage contractor), Piper 
& Son, Bowley, Hill, Lucas, Williams, Wilson, 
Patrick, M‘Lennan & Bird, W. Cubitt & Co., 
W. Jackson, McKelly, Wardle & Baker, Lawrence- 





extended to meet no useful purpose, but only 
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& Sons, G. W. Heath, Gale, Poole, Rider, Peto & 
Betts, W. Downs, Waller & Son, W. Norris, J. Jacob, 
J. Drew, White, T. Mills & Son, and E. Gammon. 
Many important works are, of course, stopped in 
consequence, including the Patriotic Asylum at 
Wandsworth, the new wing to the House of Cor- 
rection at Wandsworth, the Church in Baldwin’s- 
gardens, the Artillery Barracks, and numerous 
Governmental works at Deptford and Woolwich, 
on which at present between 3,000 and 4,000 men 
are employed, the Grenadier Guards’ Barracks in 
Rochester-row, cousiderable alterations to the 
Bank of England, works at the Houses of Parlia- | 
ment, the Westminster Palace Hotel, the Middle | 


Temple Library, large warehouses in New Cannon- | 


street, houses in different parts of the metropolis, | 
the Duke of Buecleuch’s House, Whitehall, the | 
Training College, Stockwell, and the works of 
the Metropolitan Railwaw Company. | 

It is expected that by this Saturday the Messrs. | 
Trollope will be at work again, and then the doors of | 
other establishments will be at once opened ; with | 
what success remains to be seen. Judging from | 
the best information obtainable, the number of | 
men thrown out of work would seem to be about | 
30,000. 

On Monday a deputation of master builders 
attended the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, without, as it would seem, any special 
result. Particulars of the interview will be found 
elsewhere. 

The workmen, replying to some strictures on 
their claims and their position in some of the daily 
journals, have issued “ An Appeal to the Justice of 
the English People,” in which they say :— 


** The workmen in the building trade who have discon- 
tinued work, have, in accordance with the fundamental 
principles of free trade ana political economy, exercised 
their legal and moral light of appraising and disposing of 
their labour, ‘ which is their own property,’ at what they 
conscientiously believe is its fair and just value. ‘The dis- 
posal of their own industry’ is a ‘sacred and indisputable’ 
right. This right they have exercised, and they have 
done no more than exercise this right. The masters, 
as they (the men) believe, have no right, nor has any 
power in existence a right, to arbitrarily fix the price of 
their labour for them. The men have said to their 
employers, ‘ we conscientiously consider our time and 
labour worth 5s. 6d. per working day of nine hours. 
This would leave you a fair profit, and we will not sell 
it to you at the rate of ten hours for 5s. 6d.’ The masters 
having refused to purchase the men’s time and labour on 
these terms, the latter have declined to sell any more of 
their labour and time at the rate of 5s. 6d. for ten hours. 
The men have also, as they have a legal as wellas a moral 
right to do, advised their fellow-workmen to take the 
Same course. By way of reprisal for the exercise of this 
legal and moral right the masters resolved to ‘ close all 
their establishments,’ and throw all the men out of employ 
on the 6th of August ; thus, in seeking to crush the exercise 
of a perfectly legal and moral right, bringing upon them- 
selves, in its fullest extent, all the inconvenience, a por- 
tion of which they so loudly complained would be caused 
by a portion of the men discontinuing their work. This 
is the workmen’s case,—the simple unvarnished truth. 
For refusing to sell their labour, which is their ‘own pro- 
perty,’ at less than they believe it is worth ; for exercising 
a right more ‘ sacred and indisputable in our country, and 
in our time, than any other,’ namely, ‘the disposal of 
their own industry,’ they have been overwhelmed with 
abuse, and charged with fraud and conspiracy. The 
workmen appeal to the good sense of the English people 
against these unrighteous imputations.”’ 





In this it will be seen the men put aside the 
sophistry with which up to this time they have 
weakened their cause, and come simply to this 
one assertion, that their labour is worth more 
than they are now receiving for it. Two or 
three gentlemen, including Mr. Thomas Jackson, 
formerly a contractor, have offered their services 
as mediators, but have not succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of both parties. It is very much 
to be desired that a mediator, who has that con- 
fidence, should be found. Sir Page Wood has 
been mentioned, and we would suggest Lord 
Shaftesbury as likely to be of use if he were dis- 
posed to interfere. 





A proposition made in our pages, some time | 
ago, that workmen should be paid by the hour, | 
has been revived, and is decidedly popular ; while 
other writers, including some workmen, think the 
difference might be satisfactorily adjusted by the 
employers offering the Saturday half-holiday. 

A meeting of society masons was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, notice of which will be | 
found on another page: and on Thursday a 
meeting was to be held of non-unionists. The 
Association of Master Builders have issued an 
address to their workmen, wherein they say, 
speaking of the unions :— 

**Organization and machinery so complete, members 
so vigilant, principles so captivating to visionary, in- 
efficient, and talkative workmen, whose sole object is to 
get the greatest amount of pay for the smallest quantity 
and worst quality of work, must either be put down, or 
they will put down you and us. They threaten to draw 
within their toils the whole working classes by that 
‘ organization of labour’ which seeks to appropriate every 
vacancy in our works to themselves—to exclude from the 
common privileges of industry all who are not ‘legal’ 





members of the craft, and to intimidate all who indulge’ 


in the luxury of individual judgment. They declare a 
war of classes, and threaten to surprise and overwhelm 
all who are neutral or stand upon their independence. A 
great question of public liberty is involved in the un- 
controlled right of every master to contract for the ser- 
vices of any British subject he ;1 ases. agreat principle of 
social morality is perilled in the prohibition of any member 
of the body politic from earning his livelihood by the 
pursuit of any honest calling: a solemn controversy of 
State policy arises in the consideration of whether every 
classification of labour is to be permitted to hedge itself 
round with a wall of separation, which shal! vest in the 
initiated the exclusive monopoly of employment. It is 
idle to call the present strike temporary—to be met only 
by atemporary defence. A strike, or the threat of it, is 
always impending—is in every shop. Masters taken in 
detail—the discipline of establishments undermined by 
secret negociations with workmen—orders to ‘ withdraw’ 
enforced by the suborned treachery of men to masters, 
and subscriptions to a subsistence fund, really form the 
mechanism of a strike upon the most refined and subtle 
system.”’ 


The whole of the address, however, will be found 
in our advertising columns. 








COMMUNICATIONS ON THE STRIKE. 


THE “impending” strike is now a realized fact, 
and this day many a man who has not for years 
known what it is to want a day’s work, wakes 
with the distressing consciousness that he has 
nowhere to go and nothing to do, and the 
painful reflection that when the day closes nothing 
will have been earned; and for what? Would 
that the painful lesson could be taught with less 
suffering than is sure to be inflicted. Of all the 
sad mistakes, too often repeated, there is none so 
sad as the strike. I have felt, as I walked through 
my workshops all quiet, very deeply; and have 
lamented the disruption of many an old associate ; 
and on Saturday I parted with some literally with 
tears, and I wished that some of the reckless agita- 
tors could see the affliction they had caused. ‘The 
point that most forcibly arrests my thoughts is, 
how is it that the workman will allow himself to 
be placed in so false a position as this nine- 
hours movement involves. I believe it has its 
foundation in a commendable feeling—the desire 
to aid his fellow workman; but the misappropria- 
tion of it, and the misunderstanding of the new 
principles which regulate all trading matters, lead 
him astray; and, while resenting rudely and 
strongly anything approaching dictation from the 
class above him, he submits to the most abject 
thraldom from his own compeers. I wish you would 
address your able pen to the examination of the 
real bearing of these Societies’ restrictions upon 
the workman himself. 

It is asad evidence of the state of matters that 
workmen have been known to boast of the evil 
they had inflicted on their employers by their own 
intentional bad workmanship. The moral degra- 
dation implied in this is sad indeed. The basis of 
the engagement between master and man is a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work ; but the wage is 
taken, and if this state of feeling prevails, the 
other part of the contract is not fulfilled; nor is 
the contract fulfilled if the workman deliberately 
and intentionally does less than a fair average 
day’s work, not to speak of the honest exercise of 
his best ability, which is the real essence of the 
bargain. A workman’s moral tone is lowered if 
he allow an irresponsible society to dictate the 
amount of wages he is to receive; for, if able to do 
more than his fellow, he is obliged to restrain him- 
self, lest he should be called to account for too 
active exertion; while, if below the average, he 
must receive what he knows he has not earned. 
The master fulfils all the dictates of the Union if 
he gives only the average wage to the best man, 
and the inferior workman is displaced as soon as 
possible because he cannot fairly earn the average 
wage; thus the one is degraded because his talent 
is rendered comparatively worthless, and the other 
depressed from the consciousness that his services 
will be dispensed with at the earliest possible 
moment. If no workman is to work for less than 
the stated wage, the unskilled is shut out altoge- 
ther, except in case of pressure; and the master 
and his foreman both unite not to employ a man 
unless he is worth the stated sum—a grave injus- 
tice, for why should not this man have whatever 
he is fairly worth? What can be worse than these 
procrustean edicts? Then, again, why should a 
man be compelled to join a society of which it 
may be he disapproves either the scheme or the 
management ? but in this he is not allowed his 
independent choice and free action. And what so 
degrading, even to the majority, at a given build- 
ing, as to mob a man by threatening to strike 
against him unless he joins? And if aman approves 
the enrolled scheme of a society, why is he to be 
subjected to the code of additional laws which any 
manager or committee may choose to impose ? 
One can understand how an ignorant ordinary 
labourer may fancy there is something clever 
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in determining that only a certain number of 
bricks (below the right number) shall be put 
into a hod, under the impression that another 
man must be engaged, as all the bricks must 
be carried up ; forgetting how soon and how simp! 
machinery may supersede the whole of this labour ; 
but it is difficult to understand how a skilful and 
intelligent bricklayer can allow himself to be 
dictated to as to the use of his hands, and one of 
them rendered only half his own, as is the case by 
his being prevented from laying down his trowel, 
What would such a man have said if such a man. 
date had been issued from a master? Why, again, 
is he to be debarred the benefit of his industry if 
he be willing to work overtime? and, why the 
advantage of his skill, if he wish to take task. 
work? Is he to consent to work all his life as q 
journeyman, and never to rise beyond the position 
of a daily though skilled labourer? The unprin- 
cipled will evade these restrictions, and do so; but 
the upright man is bound and shackled by them, 
There is, again, another feature of these societies 
which is most blameworthy, and that is the utter 
unreasonableness of the fines they impose. So to. 
day, the masons in my employ, though they had 
left their tools, were ordered to fetch them away, 
under a penalty of 1/.; and I have seen the regula. 
tion of the bricklayers’ society, forbidding over. 
time, unless at a ruinous advance of price, under 
a penalty of 2/. for each offence. Any magistrate 
would hesitate long before he would inflict a 
penalty of 10s. upon a working man for a really 
serious offence ; but these societies mercilessly in- 
flict these severe fines, and enforce them by that 
most iniquitous exercise of power by which they 
shut out from earning his bread the recusant 
though a brother workman. In all grades of 
life, it is well known that men associated in a 
committee, and so relieved from immediate per- 
sonal responsibility, will be guilty of acts from 
which they would shrink if acting for themselves; 
but unhappily among these men it is too. notorious 
that the least worthy are the prominent men in 
the management of these societies. Now, of this 
nine-hours movement, I have before me the last 
quarter’s accounts, and there I find that, while 
about 972. have been collected, more than 48/. have 
been expended upon delegates and committee- 
men. Is it not degrading, too, to right-thinking 
men, to be dragged through the mire, by being 
identified with the reckless asseverations and 
denunciations, and the ignorant assumptions, of 
the speakers at the recent public meetings ? 

I pass over the obvious ignorance of the first 
principles of political economy betrayed in these 
movements, and with which the working man 
becomes chargeable ; my only object being to excite 
attention to the evil inflicted on the working man 
himself by these “societies.” There is, however, 
one point towhich I will advert, and thatistheeffect 
which must be produced on the amount of capital 
invested if all these expedients are successful, and 
the cost of building enhanced as it must be 
thereby. Thus, a gentleman who concluded some 
works last week, showed the workmen, at the sup- 
per he gave them on completion, that whereas he 
now obtained seven per cent. for money so I- 
vested, he could only get six if labour so ad- 
vanced; and, as five was to be had on mortgage 
without trouble, it would not be worth his while 
to invest in building. ‘ 

The gross injustice of fathering these absurd 
restrictions and interferences upon the Benefit 
societies is a wickedness to be exposed, and I 
really think it might be advisable to restrain, by 
legislative enactment, the exercise of such illegi- 
timate power. Benefit societies are laudable— 
trade societies unobjectionable ; but these secret 
enactments grafted on duly registered benefit 
societies are execrable, and ought to be repressed 
and, if the working man has not courage to do it 


for himself, the legislature should lend its aid. 
A ConTRACTOR. 





REGARDING the nine-hours movement as a great 
mistake, it appears to me that if the half-holiday 
on Saturday had been proposed, it might have 
been obtained, and with some degree of reason, 
conferring an immense benefit. There can be 0? 
doubt that, as a rule, our mechanics work h : 
and ure not over remunerated, although a gre# 
noise has been and is made of cheap provisions a? 
the extra Gd. per day. Unfortunately, how wai 
men are in receipt of the full wages, — od 
reality, by 20 or 30 per cent. are not entit 4 
to them, when compared with others ? gues d 
thing that ought to be a real ground for con ne r 
tion, and not the working nine hours for 1 
hours’ payment. Reverting again to vagal nl 
holiday, this, indeed, would be a boon 
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present rate of pay, and ought to meet the views 
of all concerned. As to the master I doubt whether 
he would be at alla loser, or the public either; 
while the employed would have the time for 
recreation or change of air and healthy pursuits. 
Then might the National Gallery, the Museum, 
and such like places be open for the working man’s 
pleasure and benefit, while the following day (the 
Sabbath) might be spent in rest and quiet—a thing 
essential and necessary for those who have toiled 
through the week, and who have again soon to 
recommence their labours. 
There can be no doubt that a great change is 
necessary in trade and commerce altogether. Our 
system is corrupt, oppressive, and dishonest. 
Legitimacy is almost unknown: our buying and 
selling, and our competing are veiled either in 
mystery or cunning. The weak is falling beneath 
the strong: the straightforward is left behind by 
the artful and designing ; and wealth is the iron 
rod that often, almost continually, is making 
weakness and poverty still weaker and poorer. 
There are evils in existence of a frightful magni- 
tude, such as ought to shame a nation calling itself 
a juss and Christian one. All this is beyond 
dispute: every day and every hour speak it un- 
mistakably : but, as a rule, it is not those who 
are causing this movement who are feeling its 
effects. It is the overworked farm labourer, 
with his 8s. and 9s. per week to support a family : 
it is the poor widowed and orphan seamstress, 
who with but 6s. or 8s. per week, and sometimes 
not that, driven upon the streets to obtain a 
livelihood, and exposed to the mercy of an unfeel- 
ing world—it is such as these, foodless and homeless, 
who are the ones who might in justice rebel: it 
is these who have a right to complain against their 
hard taskmasters,—those who, at their expense, 
misery, and infamy, are heaping up the riches of 
which we hear so much, and who are too often 
looked upon as men of greatness, honour, and 
Christian feeling. It is not the master builder 
with his fearful competition and hard work and 
anxiety who is realizing wealth out of those em- 
ployed under him, but it is the other class to 
which I have alluded. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the matter will be quietly and calmly 
considered without loss of time, and that the 
employed will resume their labours, doing so with 
the conviction that master builders are not at all 
oppressors, nor for a moment desiring to be such. 
It is to be hoped at the same time that the em- 
ployers will be equally eager to do all that is right 
and reasonable, and have the disposition to pro- 
mote the welfare and reasonable enjoyment of 
those in their employ; that business may resume 
a better and more prosperous condition ; and that 
competition, that curse of trade and the pest of 
good and honest feeling and action, may at least 
be materially diminished, is the earnest wish of 
your obedient servant, W. 





Sir,—I believe the masters will find numbers of 
men willing to work, provided that they pledge 
themselves not to discharge these new comers on 
the return of the unionists to their jobs. 

E. N. T. 





Sir,—I would venture to suggest through your 
columns the desirability of calling a meeting of 
architects, either through the agency of the 
Institute or otherwise, to consider the very 
serious position which the differences between the 
operatives and employers have assumed ; and to see 
if any course can be suggested which will 
Prevent a result that will be alike injurious to 
employers and employed, and ultimately react on 
the building public and ourselves. 

THomas C, CLARKE. 





Sir,—I venture, as an entirely disinterested person, and 
4 sincere friend of the working classes generally, respect- 
y to suggest that in order to meet, as nearly as seems 
Taeucable, the declared wants and wishes of both parties 
sh employers and employed), the Nine Hours movement 
‘ Ould be modified to the nine hours anda half ; the reduc- 
on of the half-hour’s labour to take place three months 
a So as to afford time for the further consideration of 
fe aware by both sides, in that spirit which becomes 
glishmen holding the almost equally responsible posi- 
of 8 of intelligent workmen and enlightened gentlemen 
collisi rty, and thus. breaking the fierceness of the 
ay now (it is to be feared) likely to be precipitated 
lhe ~~ obstinacy of the contending parties. In three 
8 much might be said and done also to convince 

eepe €rs and workmen that their interests are identical ; 
wi pl for the consideration of the important fact, that 
teal unnecessarily taken from the workman, of the time 
: ae for the refreshment of his body and the 
ee of his mind, is also ultimately the loss of 
man’s) rin the earlier diminution of his (the work- 
ener both corporeal and mental, and the con- 
naccelerated descent of his family into the injuries 
imevocatie os of poverty, and then perhaps, their 
deniably de dependance on parish relief und its un- 
¥ deteriorating effects, both on the physical and 
Powers. From this the whole commonwealth 


suffers, and in his proportion the erroneously selfish 
employer. It would seem impossible in this enlightened 
age to deny that all classes should equally benefit from 
the employment of machinery; such discoveries as lead 
to those compendious modes of operation being unques- 
tionably designed by a benignant Providence for universal 
good, and were surely especially intended for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of those who are the producers of 
wealth. Buttime should be given for the operation of 
just and generous sentiments in the minds of masters, for 
by such concession, what is now sternly and proudly re- 
fused would be most likety granted in the true spirit of 
manly and enlightened consideration of the wants of our 
age. Much has been done for the relief of the labouring 
population, but who shall deny that much more remains 
to be done before we can consider our state, as a nation, 
either happy or safe ? 

I trust these few remarks, offered with great deference 
on this most important ard (for good or evil) deeply 
affecting movement may be allowed a place in your truly 
valuable and influential paper. S. E. M, 





S1r,—Will you be good enough to state, in your next 
that Iam not the G. Day whose name appears in the list 
of the Builders’ Association? I am nota member of that 
association, nor do I intend to be, unless the document 
is withdrawn. 

I do not advocate the nine-hours movement; but, at 
the same time, I think the builders have dore wrong in 
their endeavour to crush all combination on the part of 
the men, when it is well known that the masters, in all 
trades, do the samething ; and I sincerely wish they were 
more united than they are. 

I say to the masters, ‘‘ You have made a mistake in in- 
troducing the document. Withdraw it, and you will 
strengthen your cause tenfold.” 

GeorceE Day, Rodney-street, Pentonville. 








THE EXHIBITION OF BUILDING INVEN- 
TIONS AND MANUFACTURES, CONDUIT- 
STREET. 


Tus Exhibition, now open at the Galleries of 
the Architectural Union Company in Conduit- 
street, well deserves a visit. It includes, indeed, 
many things that have been before exhibited and 
have been mentioned by us; and the retention 
of several of these, in the places which they occu- 
pied in the Exhibition lately closed, may lead to 
the impression at first that there is less matter of 
interest in the collection than there really is. The 
principal gallery and the north gallery are well 
filled, and the eastern gallery contains the speci- 
mens of tiles and tesselated pavements by Messrs. 
Maw, and other objects. Amongst those whose 
works have been previously exhibited we may 
give the names of Messrs. Minton, Hollins & 
Co. who show a selection of their encaustic tiles ; 
the Poole Architectural Pottery Company, whose 
lithographed designs are in better taste than their 
executed specimens, wherein the prevalent blue 
colour is generally inharmoniously introduced ; the 
Lizard Serpentine Company’schimney-pieces, vases, 
and specimens of the material; Messrs. Kastwood’s 
bricks, tile-cresting, and other articles, of which 
a larger assortment in their yard may be conve- 
niently inspected from the Surrey approach of Hun- 
gerford-bridge, and including the Ewell dull black 
bricks; Messrs. Fayle & Co.’s bricks and moulded 
blocks, manufactured at the Newton Works, 
Dorset, and which are applied in the manner of red 
brick and light-coloured stone; Mr. Blanchard’s 
terra-cotta ; Messrs. Norman’s ornamental bricks, 
and other manufactures, from the St. John’s brick, 
tile, and pottery works, near Brighton; and Mr. Ran- 
some’spatentsiliceous stone. Thelast-namedarticle 
has obtained the best testimony on the score of 
its hardness and durability, colour and texture ; 
but improvement is wanted in designs for which 
it is used: forms and proportions in some of those 
in the exhibition are bad; and the ornament is 
unsatisfactory— or wanting in precision of outline, 
aud in relief. Compare with all similar works of 
manufacture, the ornament which is exhibited by 
Messrs. Jackson & Sons, in their carton-pierre. It 
is greatly superior to the work of the same class 
near to it, by Messrs. White & Parlby, in 
every requisite of effect. The works exhibited 
by the last-named firm are new in Conduit- 
street: though several of them have been men- 
tioned by us in notices of the buildings for which 
they were prepared. The designs are by several 
architects. Messrs. White & Parlby’s imitation 
of the Gibbons manner of ornament, testifies to 
their skill of hand: but the manner is not one to 
be now imitated. A large rosette or central 
flower, by Messrs. White & Parlby, comes 
nearer than their other works to the conjoined 
desiderata of architectural character, novelty, 
good taste, and precision of finish ; though even 
in this case, the delicate indentations of the 
leaves would not tell, as intended, in a ceiling. 
The perception of the special requisites for archi- 
tecture, which is manifest in Messrs. Jackson & 
Sons’ work, and the relief, and the precision in 
execution, are creditable to English art. Martin’s 
cement is weil known. It is now manufactured 
by Mr. J. C. Part, of Drury-lane and Derwent 


man is displayed in several well-finished pedestals. 
We may also mention samples of Scott’s cement, 
as cast into various forms. The specimens of 
paperhangings by Messrs. John Trumble & Co. 
the designs by Mr. Owen Jones, and those by 
Messrs. Williams, Coopers, & Co. remain nearly 
as in the last exhibition; and there are also 
paperhangings by Messrs. Turner & Co. Messrs. 
Arrowsmith exhibit specimens of their solid par- 
quet flooring, priced one shilling the foot; and 
the exhibition also contains the works in metal of 
Messrs. Johnston, Brothers, some of which, as 
scarcely up to the mark of present taste, might 
have been removed with advantage; the wood- 
carving and ecclesiastical furniture, by Messrs. 
Cox & Son, in the opposite recess; and the 
metal-work of Messrs. Hart & Son, with street 
lamp; that of Messrs. F. A. Skidmore & Co. with 
a panel of the screen of Ely Cathedral, slightly 
enriched with colour and gold, and altogether in 
excellent taste; and that of Messrs. Cottam & Co. 
of different character of architecture. There are 
also to be found Mr. Pierce’s well-known stoves 
and fire-lump and cottagers’ grates. The material 
for moulded enrichments and figures, manufactured 
by Desachy & Co. is represented as before, in the 
specimens chiefly from the designs by Mr. Owen. 
Jones. The case of locks by Messrs. Hobbs, 
Ashley, & Co. remains. It contains a mortise lock 
for thin doors, priced 6s. 6d. which should be 
examined ; and Messrs. Tann & Sons’ patent 
reliance guarded lock, made by Messrs. B. & P. 
Walters, of Wolverhampton, is exhibited by Messrs. 
Gibbons & White, of Oxford-street. Mr. Stevens 
exhibits specimens of his glass mosaic-work, which 
is too well known to require description or 
encomium. Messrs. Lambert & Son, and Messrs. 
Hayward, Tylor & Co. exhibit in their depart- 
ments. Mr. Jennings is an exhibitor as usual of 
a considerable number of excellent inventions and 
applications. They include Taylor’s patent facing 
bricks, as used by the sappers in building their 
huts at Chatham, along with backing of gravel or 
concrete; and Jennings’s bonding bricks, applied 
so that a hollow wall may be at the same time 
perfectly effectual for prevention of damp, and 
may be properly bonded. The same inventor’s 
water-waste preventer, applied to closets, already 
mentioned by us, is most ingenious. The model 
of Wright’s Patent self-acting closet also should 
be looked at, as well as the “marmolite” for 
decorative covering to walls, for direct application 
to the brickwork ; Fox’s chemically silvered glass ; 
“The Adamantine Clinker,’ from the Little 
Bytham Works; and Bunnett’s self-supporting 
fire-proof floors; though some of these are known 
to our readers. 








THE NEW INFIRMARY: ASHTON-UNDER- 
LYNE. 


Tue first stone of the Ashton Infirmary has 
just been laid, with great ceremony. Since our 
notices of the designs, considerable alterations 
have been made in the selected design by Mr. 
Lindley, the architect, under the advice of Mr. 
Roberton, of Manchester, Mr. Aspland, of Dukin- 
field, and others, with the express object of 
securing as nearly as possible the advantages of 
the pavilion principle, or those generally which 
we deemed requisite in hospital construction. It 
will be recollected that prior to the competition, 
architects who applied for instructions were re- 
ferred to the articles which had appeared in our 
journal. Our subsequent notices, we find, were 
reprinted by the local press. The site at Chamber 
Hills has been retained, and the general arrange- 
ment of the plan appears to be the same as at 
first, namely, that of the offices surrounding a 
court, and two wings to contain the wards to be 
first provided—their staircases, however, con- 
nected to one another by the general corridor, 
The important alterations are in the removal 
of obstructions to the light and air of the 
court. The washhouse and laundry no longer 
enclose this court at the end, but form a 
prolongation of the southern side; and a stair- 
case which projected has been removed, and 
in its place there will be an opening, with iron 
gate, opposite the main ertrance, for the sake of 
free current of air. Instead of the central stair- 
case, a private staircase for the surgeon and 
matron will be placed at one end. The main 
corridor will be 12 feet in width instead of 7 feet ; 
and at its ends nearest the wards, passages leading 
to the grounds at the back, will be formed, in order 
that convalescents may have ready access thereto. 
The dead-house and post mortem room are to be 
detached, and at the north-west angle of the 
grounds, instead of as part of the main building, 





Mills, Derby. The scaglicla of Mr. Vincent Bell- 





beneath the washhouse and laundry. Each ward 
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is to contain ten beds, as first designed ; but the 
width between the walls has been reduced to 
26 feet. The cubical contents will still greatly 
exceed 2,000 feet per patient. The closets at- 
tached to the wards have been‘ greatly improved. 
They now project in a central position from the 
end of the wing containing the ward, in each 
case,—or as described by us at Blackburn,—so 
that a current of air, by opposite windows, can be 
maintained, intersecting their passages of en- 
trance. The walls of the wards will be lined with 
Parian cement. 

The frontage will now occupy a length of 280 
feet 6 inches, and there will be a depth in the centre 
of 97 feet. The height of the front, to the eaves, 
will be in the centre 38 feet ; and that in the wings 
will be 34 feet. Above these heights will be lofty 
roofs ; and there will be a clock-tower in the centre, 
and an arcade and balcony on each side the prin- 
cipal entrance. The decorative details of the de- 
sign, called Elizabethan, have, we hope, participated 
in the general improvement. 

The building, with the two wings, or four wards, 
will still accommodate, in the first instance, only 
forty patients; or, adding the accident wards and 
other apartments, in all forty-eight patients. This 
is for the very populous district: within a circle of 
three and a half miles from the town of Ashton. 
There can be no disputing the expensiveness of the 
pavilion system in ground and building. But the 
question is,—what is that which is demanded for 
theobject? Andif it be the fact, as now is abun- 
dantly proved, that the old sites and arrangements 
of plan do not assist the cure of disease, but en- 
gender disease, it may be simple economy and 
matter of humanity to provide nothing less for 
alleviation of suffering, than whatever area of 
ground or cubical contents of a building are es- 
sential in the pavilion principle, which, as we 
lately explained, will not be absolutely carried 
into effect, even at Blackburn, any more than it 
will be at Ashton, as we yet understand, though 
the advance made in both those cases will be very 
great, 








BIG BEN. 

I Finp, Mr. Editor, that Big Ben is striking 
one when he should strike two, the coward; and, 
when reproached with his delinquency, says if those 
who object were to walk up stairs and look at him, 
their only surprise would be that he goes on so 
well as he does. He sayssomething about not being 
able to hold his hands before his face, because they 
are so heavy,—and no wonder if the Commissioner 
of Works be right in his statement, that one of 
them weighs 3 cwt. Now, Mr. Editor, I have a 
solid-looking metal watchchain, which weighs 
something less than nothing. It is made of the 
metal you early assisted to make known —alu- 
minium ;—and what I write for is to inquire 
whether this metal might not be well employed 
in making Big Ben useful, and giving us a clock 
that will keep time. There is something wrong 
about the affair I am afraid, shown by a disposi- 
tion to shift the blame, but it is to be hoped that 
all will go right in time for the sake of those con- 
‘cerned, the public, and our character for science. 

ConstTituTION Hx. 





THE DRINKING FOUNTAINS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION, 

Srr,—Where are our architects? Where is 
the particular architect who ought to guide the 
choice of our “ Metropolitan Free Drinking-Foun- 
tain Association?” I am induced to ask these 
questions from seeing engraved, in your last week’s 
number, one monument to a butcher and poulterer, 
one ditto to a butcher only, two tombs of departed 
greatness on their right, a church steeple and a 
something stolen from the inside of a church on 
the left, facetiously described as “ Drinking 
Fountains,” selected by the “Free Drinking- 
Fountain Association.” 

Are these sepulchres to give an additional chill 
to the more enthusiastic of water-drinkers who 
venture within their shadows ? It would seem so. 
For my own part, give me for a drinking fountain 
something which shall, from its beauty of design, 
lend a charm to the water which sparkles from it,— 
something which shall cause the weary and thirsty 
traveller, of whatever rank, to partake of its 
hospitable draught, and not to shudder as he passes 
by. Lend your powerful aid, Mr. Editor, and 
rouse the lethargic lion of London from the sleep 
which always comes upon him directly he has 
scraped together a large sum of money in a good 
cause, never heeding how it is wasted, or how 
differently it is spent from its legitimate purpose. 
Do not let the association convert our thorough- 
fares into one vast cemetery: rather transport 


them to Woking, where they can immortalize 
themselves and the association, with the consent 
of the Necropolis Company, without being a 
nuisance. JONES. 


THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. 


Bourn, Lincolnshire. — On Tuesday evening 
last a meeting was held at the Angel Hotel, to 
take into consideration the subject of the erec- 
tion of a public fountain in the market-place, 
with the double object of commemorating the 
late J. Lely Ostler, esq. and promoting the 
welfare of the poor. Mr. Ostler having been 
mainly instrumental in the establishment of the 
Bourn Waterworks (a description of this extra- 
ordinary spring we gave in our numbers of the 
21st and 28th August, 1858), it was thought that 
a drinking-fountain supplied from this water, and 
made sufficiently ornamental to be worthy of the 
object in view, would be a very appropriate 
manner of commemorating him, and that all 
classes would subscribe to the memory of this 
gentleman, who had done much in promoting 
a line of railway from Essendine to Bourn 
(shortly to be opened), and the establishing of 
infant schools in the Eastgate. A committee was 
formed to obtain designs and estimates of the 
probable cost to erect this memorial in the 
centre of the market-place, and to report to asub- 
sequent meeting. Mr. Edward Browning, of 
Stamford, architect, has been solicited to furnish 
a suitable design. 








In a publication lately there was an account of 
an artesian well at Bourn, where a bore of only 
4 inches in diameter—the total depth being 92 feet 
—yielded an enormous supply of water ; when 
gauged in 1856 by Mr. Pilbrow, the engineer who 
executed the work, it was found to amount to 
567,000 gallons in 24 hours. The height it rose 
at the Town Hall was 39 ft. 9 in. the level being 
nearly the same at the well itself. No engines, 
pumps, or reservoirs are required. Fire cocks or 
hydrants being placed on the mains, in case of 
fire, a jet of water is thrown into any house by 
its natural force without aid of a fire-engine. The 
supply, by this simple means, is copious, cheap, 
and pure. Even if wells be used, is the round 
shape essential? and would not an inverted pyra- 
midal form be cheaper ? PROBE. 








KENT ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this society took place 
last week. It was held at Rochester, in the Town- 
hall. The usual business was gone through, when 
an accession of sixty members was announced, 
making a total of 700! Forty candidates for 
election were also announced. 

After the meeting the members were conducted 
over the Cathedral by the Rev. the Provost 
of Oriel, A. B. Hope, esq. and Mr. R. C. 
Hussey. The information and discussion were 
very interesting; but from the multitude of very 
councillors it is not easy properly to report the 
result in a condensed form. 

On leaving the Cathedral the members went on 
to the Castle, on the history and antiquities of 
which an address was delivered by Mr. Arthur 
Ashpitel, F.S.A. which will be found in another 
part of our columns. 

After this the members adjourned to the Cathe- 
dral, where a fine choral service, entirely from 
Kentish composers, was performed. The anthem 
“In that day,” of Dr. Elvey, attracted great 
attention. It is a very fine work, and was 
admirably rendered. 

No room in Rochester being large enough, a 
cold dinner was served in a fine marquee in the 
castle grounds. The Marquis of Camden pre- 
sided, supported by the Earl of Stanhope (whose 
brilliant speech was enthusiastically applauded), 
the Earl Darnley, Earl Amhurst, Lord Brockwell, 
and the élite of the county. Every place was 
filled. Nearly 300 sat down, of whom we ma 
safely say one-third consisted of the fair ladies of 
Kent. 

The festival ended, the guests proceeded to the 
Deanery to inspect the fine museum, collected 
from various Kentish sources, and ably arranged by 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A. who discoursed upon 
it. We do not attempt any detailed report of the 
meeting: its success was so great that now and 
then it resulted in confusion; so true it is that 
extremes meet. 





“Sovrma KeENsineron Musrvm.”—During the 
week ending 6th August, 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On free days and evenings, 
3,831, On students’ days (admission to the public 





6d.), and one students’ evening, 128. Total, 7,955. 


ON THE NORMAN CASTLE, 
PARTICULARLY AS REGARDS THAT 
AT ROCHESTER. 


Arrer the general meeting of the Kent 
Archeological Association, a very large concourse 
of members assembled at the Castle, and called 
on Mr. Ashpitel to make some observations on 
the same, who said, as time was so short, he would 
condense as much as possible the remarks he had 
to make on the noble and interesting ruin now 
before them. They would be divided into two 
heads—the consideration of the peculiarities of 
plan and design of the Norman Castle, and a 
short sketch of the history of the building under 
consideration. In this last division his labours 
would be much shortened, as a paper would be 
read on the life of its founder, the great and good 
Bishop Gundulf ; and another on one of the most 
stirring incidents of its history, the siege in the 
reign of King John. 

It would be unnecessary to dilate, in an assem- 
blage like that before him, upon the events of the 
Norman Conquest ; but he must crave their atten- 
tion a moment to the fact that the success of the 
invaders was not so much to be attributed to 
their greater courage, as to the superiority of 
their weapons. The Saxon Thane in his short 
tunic, with a small round target, and light 
javelin, was no match for the mail-clad Norman, 
with the kite-shaped shield and long lance; and, 
more important still, the small bow of the Saxon 
infantry was as nothing compared to that long 
bow, afterwards the defence and boast of England, 
but at that time peculiar to the Normans. It 
was, in fact, to the former what the Minié bullet 
or the rifled cannon are to the old clumsy musket 
and lumbering cast-iron gun. It might be a 
lesson to every country which would wish to pre- 
serve its freedom and independence, and not only 
so, but to remain in peace at home, and deter the 
invader from attempting its shores, that it should 
possess the best possible instruments of war, and 
place them in hands well practised how to use 
them. 

The number of Normans who possessed the 
country was comparatively small. ‘There was no 
general immigration, no colonization; no attempt 
at establishing arts, commerce, or manufactures; 
in fact, there was no middle class. The land was 
held by the different barons, each of whom had at 
his back asmall, but admirably armed andequipped, 
body of retainers. These men could rapidly tra- 
verse the land whenever they wished, spoiling 
and plundering as they pleased, capable of defeat:- 
ing easily any small bodies, and fearing only the 
population should rise against them en masse and 
overwhelm them with numbers. To have a series 
of strongholds to retreat to for self-preservation, 
and also wherein to store their plunder, was the 
object of these castles. Mr. Ashpitel then cited, 
from several early authors, accounts of the cruel- 
ties of the invaders, and the sufferings of the 
English. om 

The first great object was to erect a building, 
which might hold the light-armed and exaspe- 
rated populace at bay, who might surround and 
besiege it in vain till assistance might be brought 
up by some neighbouring barons. For this pur- 
pose, first, the walls must be thick enough to 
resist any battering-ram or engine of war known 
at that time, and so high as to be beyond the reach 
of scaling-ladders; secondly, the gates, the only 
vulnerable point, must be so placed that a 
besieged could easily rain darts, stones, melt 
lead on the heads of the assailants; and thirdly, 
that the winning one place should not necessitate 
the loss of the whole, but that it should be easy 
to defend work after work, entrance after en- 
trance, floor after floor, till the whole was won. 
In fact, so strong were the defences of the 
Norman castle, that they were seldom redu 
but by the slow operation of famine. ‘ 

The first thing was the choice of ground. This 


Y.}almost invariably was a hill, more or less steep, 


commanding the adjacent town, with land about 
it inclosed by a wall, for the purpose of feeding 
cattle, and for exercise. The external defence ven 
almost universally a moat and high wall w! 

flanking towers, and gates with similar reage 
and those outworks we now call barbicans. : 
inclosure within this was called the bailey or ba 7 
licum. In some castles there were two distinc 
consecutive lines of defence, forming the ye sca 9 

lower bailey. Rochester Castle seems to have i 
but one such bailey. It comprehended, gaan 
only a few acres of ground, while at New . e" 
and Lincoln more than twenty acres seem to tle 
been inclosed within the outer walls of each cas ry 
In the centre of these, and on the highest ground, 





stood the keep or donjon, which is what is more 
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generally called the main tower, or the castle. 
This outer arrangement of lines of defence is 
common to most military buildings of the medizval 
iod. But the Norman keep, from its peculiar 
uirements, had great peculiarities of construc- 
tion, and these should be shortly described. 

He would begin with the ground-story. This 
had no access whatever from without, and very 
often no windows whatever. The small arrow- 
slits are said to have been made subsequently. 
The walls, as the members may see, are of immense 
strength, 12 feet thick: any ram or catapult 
known at that time would make no more impres- 
sion on them than on the solid rock’; while the 
height of the tower, 104 feet, laughed to scorn any 
attempts at escalade. This lower story seems to 
have been devoted to stowing away provisions and 
plunder, or, perhaps, to confine prisoners of 
war. But there is one feature here of sadden- 
ing interest: let the members look at that small 
door,—it leads to a dungeon a story deeper. Here 
js a low vaulted space about 20 feet by 12, with- 
out light, and with only such air as might enter 
by the chinks of the door. In this horrid hole 
were those prisoners immured whose wealth was 
coveted by the lord ofthe castle. Here the Jews’ 
teeth were torn out, and at Newark, in a similar 
hole a bishop is said to have been imprisoned three 
days without food, light, or air, till exhaustion 
compelled him to give up the larger part of his 

ions. 

Mr. Ashpitel then called attention to the holes 
in walls where the timbers were inserted that car- 
ried the floors of the different stories, which, in- 
cluding the lower story already described, are 
four in number, without reckoning the four 
chambers above these again, at the four angles of 
the building. The first story was that occupied 
by the garrison. The small chambers in the thick- 
ness of the walls are supposed to have been the 
sleeping-places of the officers. 

Attached to the main tower, as we see, is a 
smaller square tower on the northern side. On 
the ground story it forms part of the stowage 
places, and on the first story the entrance-hall to 
the castle. The main door, which is very elegantly 
ornamented with zig-zag mouldings, is raised, of 
course, 12 or 14 feet above the ground, and can 
only be approached by going up an inclined plane. 
To attack the door the assailant must pass along 
the inclined plane mentioned, a length of about 
50 feet, exposed to a frightful shower of missiles, 
falling from a height of 100 feet on his unsheltered 
head ; but then he has not reached the door, for the 
plane ends, and there is a vacant space of 12 feet 
crossed by a drawbridge, which, however, rises in 
his face on its hinges, and closes the entire opening 
of the outer door. There is nothing for it now 
but to bridge this space with timber as hastily as 
possible, and to rush at the doorway and hew it 
down with axes, or batter it in by the shortest 
possible means. But between this hall and the 
main building is another door, with a huge port- 
cullis, through which the garrison discharge 
arrows and darts, and thrust their lances. This 
must also be won by the same desperate means 
the outer door was broken in, and then, if the gar- 
mison be defeated, they retreat rapidly up the 
Winding staircase, which they block behind them 
with timber and stones, and the same work has to 
be done again and again, floor by floor, till the 
battlements themselves are won. 

He then called attention to the next story which 
covers the whole area of the castle, except, of 
course, the passages in the thickness of the walls. 
This formed the hall of state, a chamber about 
40 feet square and 32 feet high, divided across 
the middle by a screen of massive column and 
arches, richly ornamented with the zig-zag mould- 
ae There are two ranges of these passages in 

€ thickness of the walls, and, round the hall, 
one above the other. In these are numerous 
small windows with embrasures, in which archers 
and cross-bowmen could stand in case of a siege : 
m fact, the object seems to have been to make 
: © upper part of the castle full of such apertures, 
regardless of the use of the apartments within; 
just as the portholes are pierced in aship without 

§ into account the subdivisions of the cabins. 
subdir e story has evidently been considerably 
“ivided. Here were the apartments for the 
re and their attendants, the bowers, and the 
br €r Women, Probably here, too, were the sick 

.. Wounded tended during the siege. Above 

8 was th i 

»., 8 the roof, which covered the centre of the 
tlemen’. in two spans; round this were the bat- 
t wane a walk of the width of the thickness of 
and ¢ te with a parapet to defend the archers, 
shaft rasures through which to discharge their 
Slave At each angle is a tower about 12 feet 

? 


or for prisons for those on whom they did not 
intend to inflict the horrors of the lower dungeon. 
In one of these is the vestige of a stair, which 
probably led to the beacon-light. Within the 
walk of the battlements, close to the gutter of the 
roof, are a double series of small holes, which are 
common in Norman castles, and have been con- 
jectured to have been the nests of pigeons. After 
a siege of some weeks, and constant feeding 
on salt meats, anything fresh must have been 
very acceptable. 

This led Mr. Ashpitel to speak of the wells of 
these castles, which were as indispensable to the 
holding them as food. Scarcely any Norman castle 
is without one. They are concealed in the thick- 
ness of the walls, that the besiegers should not 
find them in case they got into the lower part, 
and they ran up three stories. At Carisbrooke is 
one more than 300 feet deep. The chimney- 
places, the smoke from which goes directly 
through the wall instead of up a flue, were then 
described. The chapel was then pointed out. 
There is no doubt the apartment over the entrance 
in the side tower served for this purpose. The 
arch, and the evident vestiges of an apsis, formed 
the choir. The chapel is mentioned in the 
“Registrum Roffense ” as the King’s Chapel. 

Mr. Ashpitel then gave a sketch of the history 
of the castle, which our limits prevent our report- 
ing at length. He supposed, however, that when 
it was said its construction cost Gundulph 607.— 
a sum considered totally inadequate to complete 
such a work even in those days—there was a mis- 
apprehension. The wages of a mason were then 
ld. a-day, represented now by 5s. or sixty times 
as much. If pounds sterling were meant, the 
cost would be only 3,600/. of our present money. 
But the pound sterling was not in general use till 
the time of King John. He supposed, therefore, 
the pound weight of silver was meant, which at 
the present rate would represent a sum of 13,0007. 
which, considering the proximity of the material, 
would not be so much out of the way. 

In conclusion, he often thought and had said 
nothing seemed to give so true and intelligible an 
idea of the parts and uses of the Norman castle as 
the passages relating to that of Front de Beeuf in 
“Tvanhoe.” Sir Walter Scott—a thorough anti- 
quary and profound judge of human nature—had 
depicted scenes that might have passed in the 
castle before us. We may almost fancy them 
realized. In the lower chamber are the stores 
of all sorts, not the least considerable the 
Gascony wine the friar seeks for. On the main 
floor are the free lances and the baron’s retainers, 
carousing. In the state-hall above are Cedric and 
Athelstane, watching the passage of the sun across 
the window, and waiting for noon. Above, again, 
is the fair Rowena, in the bower, weeping over the 
news of Wilfrid’s wounds and captivity. Above, 
again, at the height that dizzies us to look down, 
are the Templar and the Jewess; while, in the 
horrid hole beneath, are the Jew and the savage 
baron. The actors have passed away, but, with a. 
little restoration, the castle would be complete 
and the scene before us perfect as it was seven 
hundred long years ago. 

Thanking the members for their kind attention, 
Mr. Ashpitel concluded, and the party passed on 
to the cathedral. 








THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALICARNASSUS, 
CNIDUS. 


From Mr. Newton’s two discourses on this sub- 
ject at Carlisle, already referred to, we obtain the 
following particulars. He said the first traveller 
I am aware of who noticed Budrum was Thevenot, 
who about the year 1560 called attention to the fact 
that there were in the walls of the Castle of 
Budrum certain slabs with figures of horsemen 
cut in relief. From this time, as far as I know, 
the place was unnoticed by travellers till about 
the middle of the last century, when these same 
slabs with reliefs noticed by Thevenot were drawn 
by an Englishman named Dalton, and published 
in the volume of Ionian antiquities of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, long known to archzologists, and 
were reasonably supposed to belong to the Mauso- 
leum; the more so that in contemporary and 
authentic accounts of the building of the Castle 
of Budrum by the Knights of St. John it stated 
that the castle was built out of the ruins of the 
Mausoleum. A great many English travellers 
visited the castle, subsequently to the publication 
of these engravings, and ultimately a representa- 
tion having been made to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, then our ambassador at Constantinopfe, he 
obtained a firman for the removal of these slabs. 
They were subsequently presented by Lord Strat- 





intended, probably, to shelter the warders, 


Though they were always supposed to belong to 
the Mausoleum it was never fully proved. In 
1852 I went to the Levant; and one main object 
I had in going there was to visit Budrum and see 
whether anything more of the Mausoleum could 
be found. Various circumstances prevented my 
visiting Budrum till the year 1855. In that year 
I had the opportunity of going to the castle, and 
the first thing that struck me on the outside 
walls was certain lions’ heads. It immediately 
occurred to me that from their style these lions’ 
heads must belong to the Mausoleum. I lost no 
time in acquainting Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and, after various delays on the part of the 
Turkish Government, I obtained a firman giving 
me general leave to dig. In the autumn of 
1856, being in England, I had the opportunity 
of submitting to Lord Clarendon, then Foreign 
Secretary, my opinion as to the character of those 
lions; and Her Majesty’s Government, with a 
liberality that I hope future governments will 
imitate, ordered excavations to be made on an 
extensive scale, and sent out a ship of war with a 
body of sappers, an officer of the Royal Engineers, 
and a competent architect. With that we set 
out in the autumn of the year 1856. My object 
was, of course, not only to remove the lions’ 
heads from the castle walls, but to discover the 
site of the Mausoleum if possible. Then came 
the question— What possible clue is there to this 
site? Now it so happens that of Halicarnassus 
we have a description by an ancient author, Vitru- 
vius. He says that Halicarnassus is shaped likea 
theatre ; that it has two horns, on each of which 
is a public building; that in the centre of the 
semicircle, half-way up the hill, is the Mausoleum, 
and further up is the temple of Mars. All that is 
very clear and distinct. In 1847, in furtherance 
of these researches, Sir Francis Beaufort, then 
director of the hydrographical survey for the 
Admiralty, sent Capt. Spratt to make a new 
survey of Budrum, with directions especially to 
look for the site of the Mausoleum. Capt. Spratt, 
following the statements of former travellers, 
looked for the site on a mound, which he found in 
the centre of the town. When I was there I pro- 
ceeded to excavate this mound, but I did not find 
the Mausoleum there. There was another site 
which Mr. Hamilton and Dr. Ross pronounced to 
be the site of the Mausoleum from its command. 
ing central position. Before I touched that I was 
determined to try a third site, never noticed, as 
far as I am aware, by any traveller except Pro- 
fessor Donaldson. It is to Professor Donaldson, 
whose knowledge of architecture is so well known 
that I need not refer further to it—it is to him 
that the credit is due of having remarked while 
travelling in the East some thirty years ago, that 
there was a particular spot where all the walls of 
the houses and gardens were built from fragments 
of what he described as a “superb Ionic edifice.” 
Professor Donaldson was kind enough to commu- 
nicate to me, some years ago, out of his manuscript 
journal, the account of these facts ; and following 
his observations, I looked for and found the site, 
and commenced digging there. That spot is the 
true site of the Mausoleum. On the Ist of 
January, 1857, I commenced digging on that 
site, and before I had dug there two days I found 
a fragment of moulding and a piece of a foot from 
a frieze, and I knew that the moulding was a 
piece of the frieze of the Mausoleum which had 
been taken to the British Museum by Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. I then felt convinced that I 
had found the true site. I proceeded with the 
digging, and found confused masses of columns 
and fragments of sculptured frieze, and a large 
collection of sculpture, which I cannot give you 
an account of now ;—you will find them under 
the portico of the British Museum. The details 
of these discoveries you will find in a parliamen- 
tary paper entitled “The Discoveries at Budrum,” 
published last year, and I hope the remainder of the 
documents on this subject will be shortly printed. 
I shall now proceed to describe the general cha- 
racter of the Mausoleum. Some of you are pro-« 
bably aware that we have in the case of the 
Mausoleum certain very valuable measurements 
given us by Pliny. It of course is a matter of 
notoriety that the Mausoleum was a tomb erected 
by Artemisia to the memory of her husband 
Mausolus, which rivalled in point of decoration 
the great temples of Hellenic antiquity, com- 
bining the massive character of the Oriental and 
Egyptian tombs, and the refined beauty of edifices 
like the Parthenon. We have two useful mea- 
surements to start from, given by Pliny—the 
general area and the height. The general area is 
said to have been 411 feet, leaving for each of the 
four sides something more than 100 feet, so that 





ford to the British Museum in the year 1846. 


in digging the ground my first object was to find 
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a corner of this area, and to my delight I did so. 
By a singular coincidence I began at the south- 
western end of the building, and then proceeded 
to follow the two lines in two directions ; and to 
be sure it was the Mausoleum. I measured from 
the northward 105 feet, and dug until, to my 
great delight, I came to the corner. I so pro- 
ceeded until I got the square. When I speak of 
the building, I must tell you it is in a peculiar 
state. The Mausoleum was a temple standing on 
a lofty basement, built of green rag stone, bound 
with iron, 65 feet in the air. Not only has the 
temple itself, but the basement also been com- 
ae! removed by the Knights of St. John to 

uild their castle, as any one may see from these 
slabs. The castle is built mostly of that basement 
of green rag, and the sculpture which the knights 
found was used as ornaments. It appears that at, 
first the architect of the Mausoleum, wanting to 
have a sure foundation, took what I conceive to be 
anancient quarry, wheretherock waspartly quarried 
away, and proceeded to fill up the various depths, 
and made the foundational base so until he was 
on a level with the ground—till he got a general 
surface, filling up with green rag stone, and 
making a quadrangle rather larger than Pliny 
gives. If you can conceive the basement, imagine 
it rasé with the surface, and then the knights 
went on scooping it out, getting a slab here and 
a slab there, till they came to the actual rock of 
the quarry, and left two or three courses; and 
then, I conceive, to the deep quadrangular pit, 
which I found full of masses of various kinds. It 
was in this pit that I found all sorts of architec- 
tural and sculptural details, but the most impor- 
tant part of my discovery, the part which has 
attracted the greatest notice, was this, namely,the 
stones of the pyramid, portions of two horses from 
the quadrangle, and the statue of Mausolus himself 
was found further to the tomb. It appears from 
Hyginus that around the tomb itself was the 
peribolos, or sacred precinct, surrounded by a 
wall; and digging on I came to a wall behind 
which, after removing a mass of rubble, I found a 
number of steps from the pyramids, lions, por- 
tions of statues and other things, and two im- 
mense fragments of horses lying in a confused 
heap. I have no manner of doubt but these 
things were hurled from the top of the pyra- 
mid by an earthquake or some other such force, 
and deposited there. It is a curious fact that the 
bronze bit was in the mouth of the horse still, 
and the bronze clamps by which the parts were 
bolted together, were still sticking in the stones. 
A vase was found at the foot of the stairs which, 
upon examination, was found to have upon it 
cuneiform characters. Copies were sent to Eng- 
land, and one was submitted to Dr. Birch, and 
another to Sir H. Rawlinson, and without con- 
sultation both said at once it contained the name 
of Xerxes in Egyptian and Persian characters. 
The only way we can explain this singular fact is 
that this staircase was the one going down to the 
level of the lower line of the building for the 
express purpose of taking the body of Mausolus 
down to the tomb. The body having been de- 
posited in the tomb, the entrance was closed up 
by astone. The stone weighed ten tons, and was 
dropped into its place like a portcullis with bronze 
bolts fitted into sockets; in fact, it had all the 
appearance of a stone portcullis, such as we see 
used in the Egyptian pyramids to close up for 
ever the entrance into a royal tomb. 

Going a little more fully on the second occasion 
into a description of the building, Mr. Newton said 
he was about to mention certain facts which had 
come to light from the excavations, and which 
coincided in a most remarkable manner with the 
statements of Pliny. In order that they might 
perfectly understand his description, it would be 
well to state generally the account of the building 
as Pliny had given it. Nothing could be more 
vague than the descriptions by the ancients of 
their buildings. Unfortunately they had left no 
illustrations like ground plans or elevations, but 
simply measurements, and those measurements 
being written in Roman numerals were constantly 
altered in transcribing, so that the totals and the 
details seldom agreed, and, therefore, architects 
in working out their own theories were apt to set 
aside the dimensions given by the ancients if they 
interfered with their own notions of what the 
building should be. In the case of the Mausoleum 
this practice had been carried a little too far. 
They had in Pliny certain dimensions, first as re- 
garded the area of the building, and second as 
regarded its height. The area Pliny gave as 411 
feet. The quadrangular area, which he (Mr. 
Newton) laid bare, was rather more than 470 
feet, but, of course, the hollow quadrangle cut 
out of the rock, on which the foundation of the 





building stood, would be considerably broader 
than the base of the building itself measured, 
as he presumed it would be measured, on the 
stylobate of the columns on which it rested. 
Pliny spoke of a portion of building which 
he called the terron: it was peripteral and 
measured 63 feet in length from east to west, and 
was shorter at the sides. Cockerell, in a very 
ingenious paper, which formed part of a memoir 
published about ten years ago on the Mausoleum, 
thought that Pliny’s measurement referred to the 
peribolos, and that the 63 feet represented the 
length of the building itself. But the excavation 
had shown that they must take a much larger 
area for the precinct or peribolos, and that the 
411 feet of Pliny did refer to the actual measure- 
ment of the basement; consequently, the smaller 
measurement of 63 feet from east to west referred 
to the shorter sides, from north to south, and to 
the cella or interior building around which the 
columns stood. With regard to the height nothing 
could be more difficult than the language of Pliny. 
Pliny said the building was composed of this 
terron, that is to say a cella, or walled temple 
surrounded by columns. This was not built, as 
was usual in Greek temples, with a roof, but was 
surmounted by a pyramid, above which was placed 
the chariot, so that Pliny’s measurement referred 
to the height of the building surmounted by 
columns surmounted by the chariot. Pliny said this 
terron was 75 cubits in height, or about 37} feet 
English measurement; and the pyramid and 
chariot were also 37} feet, inclusive of the height 
of the chariot ; so that the whole height of the 
building was 140 feet. Now 37} added to 37} 
made 75, so that they had 65 feet to account for ; 
and architects, in restoring the Mausoleum, had 
paid very little attention to that 65 feet, sup- 
posing that there was some error in transcription 
which they had nothing to do with. He would 
now state the facts which were placed beyond 
all doubt by the excavation. First, as regarded 
the temple part, because in treating of the build- 
ing they must consider that this lower part which 
Pliny called the terron, was simply the body of a 
Greek temple, and they must consider this pyramid 
as the roof. In the terron they had found an 
immense quantity of architectural fragments, 
which they found of great advantage, for by build- 
ing up these fragments they got at the “order” 
of the temple. The results were most remarkable, 
though here he was rather anticipating what he 
hoped Mr. Pullen would give to the world in a 
more mature form. Having put together the 
base of the temple and several parts of the 
order, Mr. Pullen had obtained a height within 
three or four inches of the 37% feet asserted 
by Pliny. That was a fact which must be called 
a decided coincidence. He pointed out two or 
three drawings by Mr. Pullen, which, he said, 
would give his audience some idea of the beauty 
of the Greek architecture: he believed that 
even in the Parthenon itself no architecture has 
been found so delicate in execution. The whole 
of these beautiful monuments were coloured. In 
many cases the colouring was adhering like a cake, 
perfectly fresh. There were two colours used— 
the brightest. blue, a pigment equal in intensity 
to ultramarine, and a red, like vermilion or some 
pigment of equal intensity. All the Greek archi- 
tecture of the highest order was coloured. Point- 
ing.to the drawings of two lions’ heads, he observed 
that as specimens of architectural decoration, 
they were of surpassing beauty, and there was 
nothing to compare with them except the lions on 
the cornice of the Parthenon of the Athenian 
Acropolis. In the course of excavation they had 
found portions of moulding, capitals, lions in two 
parts, and an immense number of drums of 
columns, and by measuring the whole of these, 
and striking a mean average, Mr. Pullen had ob- 
tained a calculation of the height of the column. 
The height of the column itself was the only 
point that admitted of doubt: being composed 
of several drums, they could not get at the height 
of the column itself. But Mr. Pullen had taken 
the diameter and calculated the height from other 
examples of the ancient Ionic order. He need 
not inform them that in that style of architecture 
the height of the column was always in a certain 
proportion to its diameter. Pliny states that in 
addition to the roof surmounted by the chariot, 
there were twenty-four steps of the pyramid. 
Now it struck him (Mr. Newton), that if he could 
find near the Mausoleum a single step of the 
pyramid, he should obtain the whole dimension of 
the pyramid by multiplying that dimension by 
24, .It was two months before he found that 
step. -Behind a wall he found enormous masses of 
architecture buried together, he found a marble 
step which he recognized at once as one of the 








steps of the pyramid. The best way he could de. 
scribe the steps was by asking his audience tg 
suppose them to be enormous tiles, 113 inches 
thick, with two flanches, one at the back, with 
two smaller ones at the sides. They were laid 
together precisely as Greek and Roman roof tiles 
were laid together in such a way as to throw off the 
rain. But the back flanch was the peculiar feature, 
Very much broader than the side flanch, it fitted 
into a groove of the pyramid step, and overlap. 
ping it, so that they must conceive the whole cop. 
structed of a sort of marble tiles overlapping each 
other, and each being clamped together by copper 
bolts, which he found in their place. Lieutenant 
Smith measured these steps, and found them to. 
be 11 inches, and multiplying that by the number 
of the steps, he made the whole height of the 
pyramid to be about 23} feet. Then came the 
chariot, which they found to measure 10 feet high, 
They had the statue of Mausolus complete from 
head to foot—nothing was wanting. The height 
of the chariot was long an unknown quantity, 
when one day on the south side of the building, 
and 140 feet from the place where he found the 
other things, he was excessively delighted to find 
the:nave of the wheel of the chariot and portions of 
the ferrule, from which Mr, Pullen was able to re- 
construct the whole. From this a calculation was. 
made which gave them a height of 37 feet 3 in, 
which was within a very few inches of the 
measurement of Pliny. ‘Therefore, as two of 
Pliny’s measurements proved to be right, he sub- 
mitted that there were strong grounds for suppos- 
ing that the third—the 65 feet—must have ex- 
isted. He could only look for it in the basement, 
which, as he stated yesterday, he conceived to be 
a vast mass of masonry of green rag stone, 65 feet. 
high, towering above the plain of Boudrum and 
sustaining the magnificent temple of 36 Ionic 
columns, above which was the pyramid, and high 
up in air the magnificent classical group of the 
chariot and four horses, with Mausolus—whom. 
they must consider the deified Mausolus—tower- 
ing above all. And when they conceived this 
marble mass, decorated with the most magnificent 
architecture, picked out with colouring, as seen 
against the blue sky of Caria, it must have been a 
spectacle such as the world had never seen before 
or since, and which justified the judgment of the 
ancients, who called the Mausoleum one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Without notes he 
could not enter into the question of the area of 
this building. He observed that each of the steps 
had a line marked upon the upper side, and some 
of these lines were 9 inches and some only 5 
inches from the edge. The part between the line 
and the edge was completely polished, and the 
other part was not. It immediately struck him 
that the polished part was the tread of the step, 
and the other part that which was overlapped and 
concealed by the step above. The steps on which 
the line was 5 inches and 9 inches from the edge, 
they concluded to be corner steps. He described 
the way in which they arrived at the area covered 
by the steps; to this they added the area on 
which the chariot stood, which was a matter that 
could easily be calculated because they knew that 
the horses were 10 feet in length, and they 
allowed 4 feet for the chariot and a trifling mar- 
gin for the projection beyond the edge of the 
pyramid. Putting all these together, Lieut. 
Smith obtained most curiously a circumference at 
the stylobate very nearly corresponding with that 
of Pliny. Consequently they must suppose that 
Pliny’s 36 columns were ranged round a cil 
cumference of 411 feet. The inner portion was 
much smaller, and it was a question whether it 
was supported by marble beams. It was possible 
that metal beams might have been used, but that 
was a question which he left to architects, and on 
which he did not wish to express an oplmlol. 
However, they found, as far as they could ser 
tain, that the measurements of Pliny were eee 
and they were doubtless taken from the boo f 
which Saternus and Phyteus, the architects 0 
the Mausoleum, wrote upon the org 
Cnidus was furnished with a double mm. sad 
the convenience of vessels approaching — 
different directions, and connected by @ re - 
The inhabitants seemed to have been — 
civilized, but quiet people, carrying on — 
with Alexandria, but not distinguished a “ts 
Athenians, either for naval or military explo 
They were, however, distinguished for other 
things which gave them a great name a the 
great cities for ever. They had in their city ai 
celebrated statue, the Venus of Praxiteles, aah “4 
must be mentioned to their credit that w “blie 
king of Mytelene offered to redeem — re- 
debt if they would give him the statue, y A 
fused to do so, and would not let it go out 
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city. There is a very interesting notice of Cnidus 
and of this statue by a tourist, who travelled 
before the age of Murray’s hand-books, and who 
js not very well known asa tourist—he meant the 
philosopher Lucian, who lived sometime about the 
age of Hadrian, and who made a voyage to 
Cnidus with two companions, their object being 
to go about from city to city, and look at the 
works of art. These remarks were the more in- 
teresting because he was the son of a sculptor, 
and was himself bred up to that art. Mr. Newton 
regretted that the excavations at Cnidus gave no 
trace whatever of any copies of this Venus, though 
he had thought it possible they might have found 
some. The statue itself was taken to Constan- 
tinople by Alexander the Great, and was there 
destroyed by the Crusaders: at all events it 
was gone; but copies existed on Greek coins 
in the time of the Roman empire. On first 
gong to Cnidus it. was winter, and the 
place being greatly exposed, he did not make 
much search; but he made inquiries, and could 
not hear anything of the lion. But in May, 
Mr. Pullen searched the coast to the south of the 
town, and at about an hour’s walk from the town 
he found a great lion lying on a rock, and close to 
him was a tomb. The lion was 10 feet long and 
6 feet high at the head. Mr. Newton immediately 
commenced preparations for removing him. That 
was a very difficult engineering operation. It was 
necessary to construct a road of considerable width 
for about a quarter of a mile, to drag the lion 
down on a heavy sledge drawn by a hundred men, 
and to embark him from the edge of a precipice 
where it was impossible to make a pier. The etfect 
of that lion against the eastern sky when he was 
raised from the ground, was the finest sight he 
had ever witnessed: he seemed to look at them 
with an angry glance, as much as to say, “ Why 
do you rouse me from my sleep of two thousand 
years?” In getting him off without a pier the 
rock gave way, and he came against the edge of 
the shears. After some trouble they succeeded in 
passing a ship’s cable round him, shoving him off 
and holding him back in the air till the proper 
moment, and then dropped him into the ship. 
He weighed eleven tons. The lion originally stood 
on a tomb, near to which he was found. The 
tomb was a small mausoleum—a pyramid placed 
on a Doric colonnade. The pyramid was what is 
called a polyandron or public monument, where a 
number of persons who had fallen in battle were 
buried; and among the stones was found a large 
buckler, upon which the names of those who fell 
in the battle were to have been inscribed. He 
was disposed to think that this lion was rather 
early, and he considered it one of the greatest 
works of art that had ever come down to us: it 
was severer in style than the mausoleum sculp- 
ture, and preferable to it, and he was disposed to 
place its date about 404. B.C. There was a great 
naval victory at Cos, which took place off Cnidus, 
at that time; and Colonel Leek was of opinion 
that that was the only historical event connected 
with Cnidus to which this monument could be 
referred with any probability. The architecture 
was of the Doric order, and half unfinished. He 
should say it was commenced when a certain party 
in the city of Cnidus were in the ascendancy, and 
probably that party was overthrown and the work 
was never finished. The only sign of inter- 
ment was a small Greek vase found at the 
entrance; but as a specimen of a Greek tomb it 
was of great interest, particularly as it was a light 
Specimen of what was called horizontal vaulting, 
that is, when one stone is placed a little in ad- 
vance of another, each overlapping the other till 
they came to the crown of the vault. There was 
. enormous stone weighing five tons, and shaped 
“ the bung of a cask, and it struck him that 
sn stone had been placed in the centre of the 
Jorizontal vault asa key stone. The use of lions 
it monuments might be traced all through the 
ancient world; they had them in the mausoleum 
or instance, where they seemed to be used as 
Sentinels, He thought this lion was intended to 
, 5 watebman or sentinel looking out seaward. 
oe have had a fine effect to see it on the 
on ana As the mariner passed up he would 
thig : olossus at Rhodes; he would then see 
city . _ a am would then see the famous 
= pene and the mausoleum on the opposite 
Aasiio on Acca Bese would pass the temple of 
gp hone — and the temple of Ephesus. 
would b along the shore of the Archipelago 
the € @ succession of magnificent works. He 
i alert to exhibit drawings of several 
ean th deities which he found at Cnidus; among 
the hn of Proserpine, which he identified from 
which eiate which she held in her hand, and 
peculiar to this goddess. He found also 





fragments of statues of Terminus, Persephone, 
and Demeter, besides several heads or fragments 
of statues, four or five little marble pigs with 
inscriptions on the basis, dedicated to Ceres ; 
twelve pair of votive breasts, and what was most 
remarkable at the bottom he found layers of 
common green glass bottles of the Roman period ; 
and it was remarkable that though immense 
masses of marble had been thrown in, the bottles 
were not broken. The whole of the ground in 
the terminos was strewed with fragments of 
sculpture and terra cottas, with representations 
of women carrying pitchers of water, which 
might represent Danaids, and quantities of lamps 
which they removed literally in wheelbarrowfuls. 
Altogether the terminos was a most curious place, 
and his impression was that the place had been 
disturbed by an earthquake, and all these mate- 
rials mixed together by some great convulsion of 
nature. A very interesting tomb was found—a 
public monument to a certain Lykethus, the 
speaker, or as he was called “ aphestior” of the 
senate. Now that word “ apbestior” occurred 
only once in ancient authors. In his “ Politics,” 
Aristotle states the fact that the héad of the 
senate at Cnidus was called Aphestior, and 2,000 
years after they dug up a stone containing an 
inscription confirming the extraordinary accuracy 
of Aristotle. He mentioned this to show the im- 
portance of preserving every fragment of Greek 
inscription. 





DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED NEW 
FOREIGN OFFICE AND INDIA OFFICE, 

THE House of Commons has voted 30,000/. for 
the preparation of the foundation for the proposed 
new Foreign Office, in Downing-street, in 
accordance with the plan prepared by Mr. Scott. 
Lord Palmerston, as our readers are aware, has 
declared against the erection of the building in 
the style adopted by Mr. Scott, and proposes to 
call upon the architect to make a design with 
“another face.’ We have, nevertheless, thought 
it desirable to engrave a view of Mr. Scott’s pre- 
sent design, and the plan of the ground-floor, 
Where the two archways are seen, a correspond. 
ingly shaped building, for the India Office, would 
join on, enclosing a quadrangle, and with its front 
in Parliament-street. In an early number we 
shall give a further illustration of the design, 
and may then make some observations on the 
question at issue. 

The leading characteristic of the arrangement 
of the two buildings is their unicn into a single 
group, and their inclosing a large quadrangle com- 
mon to the two. This quadrangle measures about 
280 feet by 200 feet, having about three-fourths 
of the area of that of Somerset House. The build- 
ings are separated from one another by a space of 
50 feet, which is occupied on either side by arched 
gateways opening into Downing-street and Charles- 
street, and tending greatly to promote the airiness 
of the quadrangle. 

The Foreign Office is the smaller of the two 
buildings, its requirements being considerably less; 
and, though they present externally much the 
same general aspect, the India Office is in its prin- 
cipal mass much deeper and more solid; so much 
so as to render it necessary to have internal courts 
for light and air (which would tend to its internal 
beauty and architectural effect), while the Foreign 
Office is less deep, and the rooms are lighted every- 
wheredirectly from the exterior, and its great stair- 
case, instead of being, as in the other case, and 
as in Mr. Scott’s first design, lighted from above, 
opens directly upon the Park by a range of five 
very lofty windows. This, we may mention in 
passing, is the great architectural centre and the 
leading feature of the interior. It is a modifica- 
tion in its design, of that which was, in Mr. Scott’s 
first design, appropriated to the official residence. 
It is exceedingly lofty, and its vaulted ceiling is 
carried by a tall and light central pillar, the lower 
portion of which is decorated by sculpture, 
while the upper part consists of a single shaft of 
marble. 

The general plan is excessively simple, consisting 
in each story uf a wide central corri¢or, into which 
the rooms open from either side. These rooms have 
been arranged in groups, according to the practical 
divisions of the department, and under the imme- 
diate direction, we believe, of Mr. Hammond, the 
experienced Under-Secretary of State, studiously 
placing each division in the relative position to 
others which is demanded by its actual uses. To 
the eye of a person not conversant with the work- 
ing of the department these practical niceties of 
arrangement are of course unintelligible; but we 





have reason to believe that the demand of every« 
day business has been the key-note to the whole 
distribution of the plan. 


We observe that one of the members who was 
present at the deputation noticed in our last, took 
upon himself to pass some severe strictures upon 
the arrangement, particularly on the severance of 
the reception-rooms from the official residence. 
The same gentleman has said much on this point 
to others, and has apparently obtained a primd 
facie assent to his criticism. This arrangement 
was not, however, hastily arrived at, but was the 
result of difficulties long and thoughtfully balanced, 

In Mr. Scott’s first design, as in those of all the 
competitors, the reception-rooms, being used for 
no other purpose, were, as a matter of course, placed 
in connection with the residence : he was, however, 
ordered to remodel his design so as to omit the 
residence, but, at the same time, so to arrange 
some of the great official apartments, such as the 
cabinet-room, conference-room, &c. as to form a 
grand suite useable occasionally for receptions. At 
a later period Mr. Scott was ordered to bring in 
the residence again, though on a smaller scale, but 
to keep to the system of using official rooms for 
receptions. It seems to follow from this that the 
two cannot, as in the first designs, be in immediate 
connection, for it is clear that the official business 
cannot be carried on in the house of the Secretary 
of State. It may be said that the rooms used 
occasionally as reception-rooms might be placed 
beneath those of the residence, but it so happens 
that the practical demands of the department 
upon ground-floor space are so imperative as to 
render this absolutely impossible ; so much so that 
even the private dining-room of the residence, 
which is placed on that floor, was considered to be 
a serious encroachment upon that part, so valuable 
for public business. Moreover, this suite of rooms 
will not be used by the Foreign Secretary alone, 
but will be lent, from time to time, to other 
ministers for their public receptions. Suffice it, 
however, to say, that this arrangement was settled, 
after much deliberation, at a conference between 
the Secretary and two Under Secretaries of 
State and the architect. 


As to the objection raised, too, about the 
kitchens, it is replied,—There are three uses for 
these kitchens, but there are only ¢wo kitchens 
provided (not three, as was stated), two of their 
uses being concentrated into one, which is cer- 
tainly the utmost which could be done. The same 
as regards the library, the position of which was 
commented on. It is purely official in its uses, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the Secretary of 
State’s residence, and was placed where it is by 
the specific directions of those who best knew its 
practical uses. 


We mention these points because of the extreme 
injustice of persons who have not gone in detail 
into the matters in question, and are unacquainted 
with the difficulties which an architect has had to 
cope with, and to devise means of meeting, 
assuming the position of judges after a few 
minutes’ superficial glance at the work which has, 
perhaps, cost him many weeks of labour, and has 
been gone over in many different forms, the merits 
and defects of each having been carefully weighed 
with the help of those whose intimacy with the 
actual working of the arrangements renders them 
best able to form a correct opinion. 


The following has been issued as a “further 
return to an order of the Honourable the House of 
Commons, dated 21st July, 1859, for copies of * the 
official letters by which Mr. Scott was appointed 
the architect of the proposed New Foreign and 
Indian Offices ?” ”— 


“* East-India House, Ist January, 1859. 
Sir,—I am directed to acquaint you that the Secretary 
of State for India in Council has decided that the New 
India Office shall be built on the site in Downing-street, 
originally intended for the War Office, adjoining the pro- 
posed New Foreign Office, with which it will form one 


lan. 
¥ Lord Stanley has determined to entrust the architectural 
superintendence of the building to you, subject to the 
following resolution passed by his Lordship in Council, 
viz.— 

That in view of ensuring the perfect adaptation of the 
internal arrangements of the New India Office to the 
requirements of the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
Mr. M. Digby Wyatt’s experience be made available, and 
that the necessary designs and plans be accordingly pre- 
pared by him and Mr. Scott, in communication with cach 
other. Iam, &c. 

(Signed) J.Cosmo MELVILL. 
G. G. Scott, esq. 





India Office, 15th April, 1859. 
S1r,—The Secretary of State for Indiain Council, having 
had under consideration the plans and designs for the New 
India Office, I am directed to convey to you authority to 
proceed with the working drawings for the building. 
lam, &c. 
(Signed) J. Cosmo MELVILL. 
G. G. Scott, esq.” 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A pxstRz has been expressed that the new 
meeting-room in Conduit-street, should be fur- 
nished with a portrait of Earl de Grey, the pre- 
sident of the Institute, and a subscription has been 
opened for that purpose. 

The removal committee have ascertained from 
Mr. J. Wood, the artist, that a good copy of an 
existing picture will cost about 50/.; and they 
think no difficulty will be found in raising this 
sum amongst a body whose members have received 
so many proofs of his lordship’s interest in their 
pursuits. 

As a general rule we doubt very much the 
wisdom of constant appeals to the generosity of 
the members, whereby either the cost of member- 
ship is increased beyond the means of some, or 
feelings of discomfort are induced which are not 
advantageous. The present, however, is a special 
occasion, and will, doubtless, meet with a proper 
response. 





NEW TRAINING COLLEGE AT 
STOCKWELL. 


On Friday, the 5th instant, the foundation- 

stone was laid of a new training college for 100 
schoolmistresses, in connection with the British 
and Foreign School Society, in Stockwell-place, 
near the Swan, in the Clapham-road. 
« The building is described as of a plain Italian 
character. A dining-hall, 60 feet in length, will be 
provided ; and threespacious class-rooms, and a lec- 
ture-hall, 40 feet by 33 feet, form prominent features 
in the arrangement of the ground floor. A broad 
corridor givescommunication with the various parts 
of the building. On the basement, besides rooms 
for the use of students, there are kitchens, both 
for the general purposes of the establishment, 
and for practising. On this level are also the 
wash-house and laundry. The sleeping accommo- 
dation is provided on two upper floors, in six 
large dormitories, subdivided into compartments 
by partitions, which are of sufficient height to 
secure privacy, and yet allow of the general ven- 
tilation of each apartment. It is arranged, also, 
that each dormitory is to be superintended by a 
teacher, whose private rooms are so constructed as 
to secure this desirable object. Each dormitory 
has, also, its own stowage for boxes, its place for 
obtaining water and discharging refuse: rooms 
that may be used as infirmaries, and sleeping 
rooms for the servants of the establishment are on 
the top story. A range of practising schools for 
girls and infants are formed in the rear, with ex- 
ercise grounds, and covered sheds for recreation. 
The architect is Mr. Beck. 

The contract for the completion of the work is 
15,572/.; but this is exclusive of the land, and a 
portion of the internal fittings and furniture, for 
which at least 2,0007. must be added, making a 
total outlay of 17,5720. 











ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Tue Board of Trade being about to engage in 
anumber of important experiments with a view 
to secure the best description of cable for submer- 
sion between Falmouth and Gibraltar, with an 
ultimate extension to Malta, have entered into an 
arrangement with the AtlanticTelegraph Company, 
according to which the interesting experiments 
relating to this object (with which the selection of 
the proposed new Atlantic cable is intimately con- 
nected) will be conducted conjointly by the Govern- 
ment and the Atlantic Telegraph Company. Mr. 
Robert Stephenson and Professor Wheatstone 
have the direction of these experiments, as well 
on behalf of the company as of the Government. 

© company contribute the assistance of their 
staff, and the valuable information collected during 

er extensive operations. The experiments will 
consist of complete tests, by pressure and other- 
Wise, of the comparative insulating qualities of 
gutta percha and india-rubber, as well as of the 
Comparative value of external coverings of iron, 
of hemp, and of hemp and iron in conjunc. 
tion, A thorough chemical examination will also 
take place into the respective constituents of india- 
Tubber and gutta percha, with a view to test their 
waerative durability, as well as the manner in 
e oe they are likely to be acted upon by the salts 
te € ocean, or other influences, chemical or acci- 
pr al. Out of these experiments others of equal 
entific interest will doubtless arise. 
nder these circumstances, it is of interest to 
OW something of the sentiments with which the 
eetors of such experiments enter on their task ; 
“ee far as regards Mr. Stephenson, this appears 
Sremarks while presiding at the half-yearly 





meeting of the Electric and International Com- 
pany. Here he is reported to have stated that his 
opinion was unfavourable to the durability of sub- 
marine cables in their present state; and that, 
although improvements will doubtless hereafter be 
introduced, and lines will extend over the whole 
world, it is absolutely necessary, under existing 
circumstances, to keep a large reserve to meet the 
cost of deterioration. Some cables were found to 
wear out in five or six years: others would last 
ten, or even twelve, or more; but taking ten as 
the average, the company, having expended 
140,0007. on marine lines, ought to lay aside 
14,0007. yearly. The land lines are kept in repair 
from week to week, and are, consequently, as good 
one year as another ; but this is manifestly impos- 
sible with those that are submerged. In replying 
to some remarks by a shareholder, Mr. Stephenson 
observed that he knew no submarine line which of 
itself yielded a profit. 

We may add that Parliament has voted 20,0007. 
to aid in carrying out these very desirable and 
important experiments. It is gratifying to think 
that no new Atlantic cable will be formed or laid 
till the result of such experiments shall be seen, 
and that the Gibraltar or East-Indian line will 
also have the benefit of them. 

When it was first proposed that the Atlantic 
Telegraphic Company, after the failure of their 
cable,should make arenewed application toGovern- 
ment with respect to arrangements for the laying 
down of another cable, we expressed a hope that the 
Government would take no further step in regard 
to the laying down of such cables till they had 
ordered a thorovgh experimental investigation to 
be made into the best form and construction of 
submarine cables. From a remark by Lord C. 
Paget in the Commons, we were first led to hope 
that experiments were about to take place, under 
the Board of Trade and eminent engineers, witha 
view to testing the composition of the outer cover- 
ings of the cable between England and Gibraltar. 

We trust this is but a prelude to the settlement 
of the entire question of the best form of subma- 
rine telegraphic cables in general. 

A local paper reports a case at Newport, in which 
the electric telegraph has been struck (as at 
Jersey) by lighting, and the wires displaced and 
disabled. —— The American telegraphist, Mr. 
Hughes, has added another great improvement, it 
is said, to the science of telegraphs, having invented 
a telegraph which at once supersedes the whole 
system of telegraphic signals as now in use. The 
new instrument, without causing more wires to 
be used than at present, transmits messages, indi- 
cating those messages to the eye by the ordinary 
letters of the alphabet. It can be used by any 
person who can spell a message, and is small and 
portable, so that any railway guard may carry one 
in his pocket. 








THE EXHIBITION OF 1861. 


Is there any good reason why this very desirable 
project should not be revived? There is every 
prospect of peace, and an International Exhibition, 
if it were well carried out, would certainly tend to 
ensure it. A well-known manufacturer of bronzes, 
M. Barbedienne, of Paris, who has received the 
highest medals for his works, says, in writing to 
his correspondent in London,— 

“Now that peace appears to become more firm 
every day, will it not be possible to return to your 
project for the Exhibition of 1861 ? 

It appears to us that it is the duty of Com- 
merce and Industry to rely with confidence on 
the interests of nations, and to discard all foolish 
and transient causes of antagonism and strife. 

In the actual state of things, a Great Exhibi- 
tion in London would have a double salutary 
effect, both in the industrial as well as in the 
political world. 

Personally, I will do everything in my power 
to promote so noble and excellent a cause.” 

We shall hope to hear that the Council of the 
Society of Arts are again at work in the matter. 








THE BILL OF QUANTITIES FOR THE 
METROPOLITAN SEWERS. 


Somer time ago we drew attention to certain 
errors, first pointed out by Mr. Leslie, in the bill 
of quantities for the northern high-level sewer, 
which had been supplied to the contractors 
who tendered for its execution, by Messrs. 
Roberts & Gotto, and we showed what was the 
result of our own examination of the specifi- 
cation and quantities. On the part of the rate- 
payers, we called for some satisfactory explana- 
tion of the occurrence, and pointed out how 
materially their interests were affected by it. 





The Metropolitan Board of Works referred the bill 
of quantities to Mr. W. Pole, C.E. and his re- 
port, just now submitted, bears out all that we 
said on the subject, and places the Board in a 
very strange position in respect of their vote of 
censure on Mr. Leslie. In the item of concrete Mr. 
Pole shows an excess to the extent of 22,000 cubie 
yards over the quantities required by the plans! 
in six items of brickwork in Portland cement, an 
excess of more than 80 rods; and in two items of 
brickwork in mortar, 41 rods. A comparison of 
quantities of excavation in the lines of sewers 
shows the surveyors’ quantities as furnished, 
420,426 yards ; Mr. Pole’s quantities, adopting the 
surveyors’ assumption of the width of trenches, 
380,078 ; and the quantities, taking the net 
widths of the work, 326,798 yards! 

We now wait to see what steps the Board will 
take inthe matter. The accepted tender, it must 
be supposed, was made upon these quantities, 

Touching the tenders for the southern sewer 
there have been some mystifications which do not 
seem quite satisfactory, but we must wait for their 
solution. The bills of quantities for the southern 
sewer were made out by Mr. Gotto and Messrs, 
Hunt and Stephenson, who are to receive for the 
work, we understand, 1,0502. 








DEPUTATION OF MASTER BUILDERS 
TO THE HOME SECRETARY. 


On Monday last, a deputation from the Central 
Association of Master Builders waited upon Sir 
G. C. Lewis, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

The deputation, which was introduced by Mr, 
Tite, M.P. and Mr. Alderman Cubitt, M.P. con- 
sisted of Mr. Arding, Mr. Austin, Mr. G. Bird, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Downs, Mr. Higgs, Mr. Jay, Mr. 
Kelk, Mr. Alderman Lawrence, Mr. Lucas, Mr. 
Mansfield, Mr. Morris, Mr. Myers, Mr. Plucknett, 
Mr. Piper, Mr. Rigby, Mr. F. Smith, Mr. G. 
Smith, Mr. Spicer, Mr. Trollope, and Mr. Williams, 
accompanied by Mr. G. Wales and Mr. S. Smith, 
the secretaries. 

Mr. Tite, M.P. in introducing the deputation, 
stated that the master builders had thought it 
right, looking at the state at which matters had 
now arrived, that the right hon. gentleman, as 
Home Secretary, should be informed of all the 
circumstances which had led to the present differ- 
ences between the builders and their operatives 
—not that they anticipated the Government 
would interfere, but that they should be thoroughly 
informed of the nature of the question at issue. 
In 1847 the workmen’s hours of labour were 
shortened on Saturdays by a sort of mutual 
agreement, the men from that time leaving off 
work on Saturdays at 4 o’clock instead of half- 
past 5, as before. At present the men began 
work at 6 o’clock in the morning, and continued 
till 8. They then had half-an-hour for breakfast. 
They resumed at half-past 8, and worked till 12, 
when they had an hour for dinner. They began 
again at 1, and continued till half-past 5. Their 
labour, therefore, amounted to ten hours a-day 
on five days of the week, and eight and a half 
hours on thesixth. The present movement began 
by the workmen demanding to be allowed to leave 
off work an hour earlier than at present,—that is 
to say, to work nine hours instead of ten, and to 
receive the same wages. These wages were 
5s. 6d. per day for skilled workmen, and 3s. 4d. 
per day for labourers, It appeared to have been 
agreed among the men that they should strike 
against individual masters in detail for the attain- 
ment of this reduction in the hours of labour, and 
in pursuance of that system, the strike at present 
was confined to Messrs. Trollope’s. 

The deputation then said they wished the right 
hon. gentleman to understand that they had not 
waited upon him with any expectation that the 
Government would interfere, or with any desire 
for legislation upon the subject, unless circum- 
stances should arise hereafter to render such a 
course necessary. It must be obvious to every one 
who considered the subject that this was not so 
much a builder’s question as a public one, because, 
if a general advance of wages were obtained by 
the workmen, the employers of the builders— 
the public—must eventually pay it. Therefore, 
although as regarded existing contracts the matter 
was a personal one, it was not so beyond that. The 
affair had been brought to its present position, 
however, by the societies of the operatives which 
were formed for charitable objects, and were 
registered, being diverted to purposes totally 
at variance with their ostensible objects, and 
these had been from time to time pushed to 
such an extent as to embarrass the proceedings 
of the builders, and to induce nearly 300 of them 
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upon the issue of one single advertisement to unite 
for the purpose of getting rid of the thraldom 
under which they laboured. The association 
which had thus been formed would fall to pieces 
instantly if it were sought to use it as a means of 
coercing the working man. Its sole object was to 
rid the employers of the present incubus which 
pressed upon them, and as soon as that was accom- 
plished, it would cease tobe. It was from having 
ascertained beyond dispute that contributions 
were being made by all the operatives—society 
men and non-society men indiscriminately—to 
support the strike at Messrs. Trollope’s, that it 
.was thought necessary, therefore, to close all 
their works; because, if the combination were 
successful at Messrs. Trollope’s, the same course 
would be pursued towards the other builders in 
turn. 

Sir G. C. Lewis.—I see; they would take you 
in detail, you mean. The‘ground on which you 
close your works then, is, irrespectively of pre- 
vious questions, the demand of ten hours’ pay for 
nine hours’ work ? 

Member of the Deputation.—No doubt; but 
the employers would not have taken such a step 
but for the cumulative case. He should be happy 
to answer any questions that the Home Secretary 
might wish to put. 

Sir G. C. Lewis.—I don’t-know that I have any 
questions to ask, because the matter is not one in 
which the Government can interfere. What is 
necessary is to insure that the contract shall be a 
free one. 

Mr. Alderman Cubitt, M.P. observed, that as 
the question was one in which the public were 
deeply concerned, the builders incurred a heavy 
responsibility if they decided one way or the 
other. If the masters were inclined to make a 
compromise, he thought that the men would con- 
sent that the rule which they proposed to esta- 
blish should begin to come into operation a few 
months hence. That would entirely meet all the 
present difficulties; but, if the employers were to 
make such an arrangement as that, it would in- 
evitably impose an additional heavy cost upon the 
public. The ‘builders would hardly dare to make 
such an arrangement as that, unless there was some 
expression of public feeling on behalf of the men. 
So, likewise, the builders would incur a great 
responsibility in keeping the men out of work, 
and he thought, therefore, that they were entitled 
to an expression of feeling either from the Govern- 
ment or the House of Commons on the subject. 
If, on the one hand, the public thought that the 
men should have what they asked, that would be 
an encouragement to the masters to do that which 
‘would eventually be to their profit; because, if 
the men worked only nine hours, there would be 
only nine hours’ supervision necessary. If,on the 
other hand, it was thought that the masters were 
right, they would have the moral support of 
public approbation. He thought, therefore, that 
the masters ought to be fortified in whatever 
course they took by an expression of opinion on 
the part of the Government or the House of 
Commons. 

Sir G. C. Lewis had great respect for the 
‘House of Commons, but he did not think that it 
could undertake to arbitrate in a matter of this 
sort between masters and their men. Neither 
did he see how the Government could interfere. 

Another member said that the real question to 
‘be considered was, whether the masters were to be 
allowed to conduct their own establishments, or 
they were to continue to live under the thraldom 
of the trade societies. Things had now come to 
such a pass that really the matter of the Nine 
Hours, although it was equal to ten per cent. was 
not of so much importance as securing the right 
of the master to employ whom he pleased. 

Sir G. C. Lewis.—The real solution of the ques- 
tion, of course, must ultimately be determined by 
‘the demand and supply. If the workpeople, look- 
ing at all the circumstances, can substantiate a 
claim either for this increase or for any increase 
of wages, they will, no doubt, after a certain 
amount of suffering and loss inflicted upon them- 
‘selves and yourselves, make good their demand. 
If, on the other hand, it turns out that they are 
wrong in their estimate of what the present state 
“of the market entitles them to, they will have to 
give way. It is impossible for the Government to 
fix the price of labour; as well might they 
‘attempt to fix the price of bread or meat. It 
must depend upon the state of the labour market. 
‘The Government must be impartial, and must not 

appear to favour any class of the community. Of 
course, it is their duty to preserve order, and to 
see that all persons have the power of making a 
free contract. 





of the interview) said that he had not heard the 
statement of the working people, and therefore he 
did not feel competent to give an opinion upon the 
case; but he did not think that the masters had 
pursued a wise course in combining, and thus fol- 
lowing the objectionable example set by the men. 
He suggested that by conciliation and the exercise 
of moral influence more mig‘t be effected than by 
closing the shops and locking the men out. 

After some further conversation, the deputation 
thanked the Home Secretary for the attention and 
courtesy which he had displayed, and withdrew. 





MEETING OF SOCIETY MASONS. 


On Wednesday afternoon a crowded meeting of 
the masons of London, was held at Wilcock’s 
Assembly-rooms, Westminster-bridge-road, “for 
the purpose of adopting such measures as might 
be deemed advisable to carry the present struggle 
to a successful termination.” 

Mr. John Fitzgerald was voted into the chair, 
and said he had no doubt they were all aware 
that they had met to denounce that precious 
“document ” which the masters had so kindly 
presented to them for their special notice and 
their signature. 

Mr. W. Perham moved,— 

*‘ That it is the opinion of this meeting that the docu- 
ment presented to the masons of London, for their 
acquiescence, either verbally or by writing, is degrading 
and insulting, and that the master builders, by this act, 
have shown great inconsistency by denouncing combina- 
tion on the part of the workmen while promoting the 
same line of conduct themselves, and demanding that all 
the workmen in their employment shall virtually consti- 
tute themselves slaves tu their dictation; and this meet- 
ing pledges itself that it will not resume work except on 
the unconditional withdrawal of everything in the shape 
of a document, promise, or agreement.’’ 

He said, is there a man here who is willing to 
place his signature to that document? (““No.”) It 
appears that your employers do not wish you now to 
do so, but your foreman or timekeeper may do it 
for you; but to authorize another man to sign for 
you is the same thing as signing yourself. I have 
well studied the matter since it has been brought 
under your notice, and I am wholly disgusted that 
any employer should have the audacity to place such 
a document before any body of mechanics, calling 
upon men who from their infancy have been strug- 
gling to support their society, now in their old age 
to withdraw from it. I am satisfied that you will 
stand firm and fast, and that you never will relin- 
quish the present contest until this document is 
totally withdrawn. The society, of which we are 
proud to be members, has been in existence a great 
number of years. Our forefathers supported it, and 
it is our duty to maintain it, seeing the glorious ob- 
jects which it has in view, supporting us in sickness 
and accident, and providing funerals when we die. 
In the last three years our society alone has ex- 
pended no less than 4,967/. in sick allowances, 
1,4502. in relief of accidents, and 2,222/. in 
funerals. Is there aman among you who would 
pledge himself to abandon a society of that de- 
scription? Before I would give my signature to 
such a promise, I would suffer any amount of 
deprivation. 

Mr.G.Garrod said,—the masters are supposed to 
be higher in the intellectual scale than we; but I 
think that they have shown themselves far below 
us in point of ability in carrying this movement 
out. Lhope that there is not a man in this meet- 
ing who would ever think about signing a thing of 
this kind, or agreeing to it in any shape or form. 
If we only stick to the rejection of the document, 
depend upon it that its withdrawal will be the 
forerunner to a satisfactory settlement of our 
differences. As soon as that is withdrawn it will 
be our duty, I presume, to go to work, leaving 
the nine-hours question to those persons who have 
undertaken it. Let them do their business, and 
we'll do ours, and will show a bold front against 
all documents and declarations whatsoever. 

Mr. Joseph Turner further supported the reso- 
lution, which was carried unanimously. 











PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wells (Norfolk).—The Earl of Leicester has 
just completed the reclamation from the sea of 
700 acres of the vast tract of low marshy lands 
near the little port of Wells, Norfolk. For this 
purpose a great embankment, involving an outlay 
of some 12,000/. has been carried from the Holk- 
ham side of Wells in a straight line towards the 
sea, which has been shut out by this means from 
the land to be reclaimed. The embankment is to 
be called the New Marine Parade. It is one mile 
and 132 yards in length, and its height at the 
highest part is 22 feet 6 inches from base to 
crown. It is cased with clay, and the upper 





Mr. Ayrton, M.P..(who had entered in the course 


portion, which is 7 feet broad, forms the prome- 











nade. The embankment runs from Wells in 4 
straight line due north and south. About two. 
thirds of the distance from Wells there is g 
breakwater stretching away from the bank, that 
is able to ward off the blow of a very heavy 

The work was commenced in March, 1857, ang 
has recently been completed. The value of the 
land acquired, it is said, bears little proportion to 
the sum expended in the work, which has been 
attended with considerable engineering difficulties, 
Mr. Isaac Buxton, of Manchester, was the cop. 
tractor, and Mr. Saunders the engineer. Lord 
Leicester has ordered the construction of a car. 
riage drive, 30 feet in width, along the whole 
extent of the new embankment. 

Coggeshall (Essex).—The Hitcham Charity 
School-house here was rebuilt from the plans and 
under the directions of Mr. Joseph Clarke, not of 
Mr. T. Clarke, as was stated (by a printer’s error), 
on the 23rd ult. ; 

Bingham (Notts).—New Wesleyan schools have 
been commenced at this place. They are plain 
and simple in style: the material is brick, with 
stone dressings. Messrs. Clifton and Doncaster, of 
Bingham, are the contractors. The cost exceeds 
700. Mr. R. C. Sutton, of Nottingham, is the 
architect. 

Melton Mowbray.—A sanitary meeting has been 
held here, at which it has been resolved “ that the 
sewerage of the town, and particularly the outfalls 
into the river and canal, are very injurious to the 
sanitary state of the town, and ought to be reme. 
died ;” and other resolutions pledged the meeting 
to adopt and carry out a survey by Mr. Stephens, 
C.E. of Leicester, made in 1857. The necessary 
funds are to be raised by the townwardens on the 
credit of the estate, for which purpose a special 
meeting will have to be convened. The plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Stephens will intercept (with one 
exception) all the principal outlets by means of a 
main culvert, to be continued considerably farther 
down the river. A committee of seven were ap- 
pointed to assist in carrying out these arrange- 
ments, with the assistance of Mr. Stephens. A 
portion of the river will be cleansed at the expense 
of the ratepayers. 

Oxford.—At the quarterly court of the Radcliffe 
Infirmary authorities, held on the 27th ult. the 
subject of the additional building was brought 
forward, and it was reported that the committee 
had received tenders from four firms, viz.—Mr. 
Castle, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Symm, and Mr. Fisher; 
that they did not recommend the construction of 
cellars, but the thinning out of the soil down to 
the gravel; that deducting the expense of the 
cellars (which were tendered for separately), the 
amount of the tenders was as follows :—Castle, 
2,1507.; Wyatt, 2,114/.; Symm, 1,989/.; Fisher, 
1,9107. ; and that they recommended the whole of 
the plan to be carried into effect at once. It was 
unanimously resolved to accept of Mr. Fisher’s 
tender, and to provide for the removal of the 
soil on the site down to the gravel. 

Wigginton.—A new school-room has been erected 
in the small village of Wigginton, near Banbury. 
The room is 30 feet by 17, with a recess for a 
gallery, and a class-room, 15 feet by 13. Mr. W. 
Smith, of London, was the architect. 

Bath.—The foundation-stone of the new schools 
for the Bath Blue Coat Trust was laid on the 
30th ult. : 

Keynsham (Somersetshire).—The ‘police station 
and petty sessions room in this parish, for the 
division of Keynsham, have just been completed, 
and they may be described as the most commodious 
and convenient of any similar building in the 
county. The building is in the Gothic style, and 
is situate at the entrance to Keynsham from Bath. 
The contractors were Messrs. T. and W. James, of 
Brislington. The architect is Mr. S. B. Gabriel, 
of Bristol. One portion of the building consists 
of a commodious room for holding the petty 
sessions. There is also a retiring-room for the 
magistrates, and various other apartments for the 
police. The cells for the confinement of prisoners 
are well arranged and adapted for such re 
The entire buildings are fitted up with gas, an f 
the whole of the woodwork stained instead 0 
painted. Adjoining the police-court is a house 
tor the residence of the sergeant of police. ; 

Birmingham.—The first stone of the public 
baths about to be erected by the corporation, 1 
Woodcock-street, has been laid. The architect 18 
Mr. Edward Holmes. The external appearance 
the building will be plain, in the Italian sty’ 
of architecture, effect being obtained by the — 
duction of coloured brick. The principal — 
in the front elevation is the introduction - 
turret over the central entrance. A large bere 
lating and smoke shaft will also be seen above : 
front buildings. The frontage occupies a space 
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Ss 
196 feet. The superintendent’s residence is placed 
on the left. There are three separate entrances, 
the centre one being for the females, and those to 
the right and left for the first and second-class 
es. Provision is made in the present arrange- 
ment for forty-six private baths, and one large 
swimming-bath for males, 80 feet by 35 feet. An 
attendant’s room is so provided that, when the 
whole building is complete, one attendant will 
have complete supervision of the building. A well 
is also being sunk in connection with the esta- 
plishment, which, when complete, will have a bore 
hole of a greater diameter, taking into consider- 
ation the depth, than any yet sunk in this country. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sudbury.—Friars’-street Chapel, Sudbury, has 
been opened after being altered and enlarged. 
Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich, was engaged as archi- 
tect, and his plan adopted ; the work being exe- 
ented by Mr. Webb, of Sudbury, builder. The 
front and back walls of the chapel were pulled 
down and the roof taken off, and about 30 feet 
were added to the length of the building, which 
reviously was nearly square, the breadth remain- 
ing the same ; thus the building was made capa- 
ble of seating nearly 1,000 persons. The front is 
built of white and tinted bricks, with a triple 
lancet window under the centre pediment, two 
smaller ones at the wings, and four doors and a 
window below, there being separate entrances to 
the galleries and body of the chapel. The roof 
is partly semi-circular: in the centre is a sun- 
light of seventy-two jets under a metal reflector. 
The pews have been all removed and converted 
into open benches, with turned ends. At the end 
of the chapel is an apse, in which stands the pulpit. 
Anew vestry has been built for the minister, and 
various other improvements effected. 


Loughborough.—In accordance with a previous 
resolution to proceed to the restoration of All 
Saints Church after architectural investigation 
and estimates had been made, a public meeting 
was held on the 3rd instant, when Mr. Scott, the 
architect, who was expected to be present but 
was unavoidably absent, sent in a report, with 
plans and estimate. A resolution to adopt 
Mr. Scott’s plans, at an estimated expense of 
about 6,5002. was passed, and a_ subscription- 
list opened, subscriptions payable at the fol- 
lowing periods, viz.—one-third on or before the 
lst of November next, one-third on or before the 
Ist of May, 1860, and the remaining one-third on 
the lst of January, 1861, but this to apply only 
to subscriptions exceeding 57. The subscriptions 
already amount to 3,373/. 


Reigate——On a site in Wray Park, at a spot 
near the Town Railway Station, a new church is 
now in course of erection, the first stone of which 
has been laid by the Earl of Somers. The new 
building will be dedicated to St. Mark. It will 
bein the Early Decorated style, and constructed 
‘f local stone with Bath stone facings, and open 
stained timber roofs to the nave, aisles, and 
chancel. It will be fitted with open sittings of 
stained timber, and approached by a porch at the 
north-east corner, with a similar approach on the 
south side, and also a third entrance under the 
tower, The east end of the chancel will be filled 
Mwith a five-light window, and a corresponding 
fourlight window will occupy the end of the 
lave. The architects are Messrs. Field and Hil- 
ler, of Westminster, who, we understand, give 

cir services gratuitously; and the erection of 
the building is entrusted to Mr. Carruthers, of 
Reigate, builder. 

Southampton.—The chief corner-stone of the 
Pe Unitarian church at Southampton has been 
aid at Bellevue, near the Ordnance Survey Office. 

te structure, says the Hampshire Advertiser, 
will be designated “The church of the Saviour.” 

will stand opposite Carlton-crescent, a little 
ve the proprietary church of St. Paul. The 
‘ehitect is Mr. Philip Brannon, of Southampton. 
estyle chosen is the Early Pointed. It is in 
ve bays, with triplet windows at the sides, varied 
i, — and plain lancet heads, and differing 
, . ts of side lights; and it has at the east end 
whil eel, somewhat plain, but novel in design; 
ichty at the west end there is a septet of five 
at and two panels for legends. Mr. G. Chin- 
18 the builder. The present contract is for 

- € carving, warming, fencing, and some 
Ther matters are reserved rs ate contracts. 

4 seni are now advanced to the sill string. 

a erials used are Corsham Down stone for 
or the wos Swanage rubble, hammer dressed, 
font =? lutermingled with portions of 

» disbury, and Isle of Wight stone: the 


lime is either stone or blue lias, and the timber 
Baltic, with some English oak. 

Lymington.—Pennington district church, in the 
parish of Milford, has been consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese, having been entirely rebuilt 
from the foundation. It is constructed of coloured 
bricks, with Bath stone dressings, and consists of 
a nave, chancel, west and south transepts, vestry 
and porch. The seats are open and stained dark 
oak. The roof, which is open timber, is sur- 
mounted by a bell turret, placed over the inter- 
section of the nave and chancel. 

South Petherton—Mr, Henry Perry, of Crew- 
kerne, is the successful contractor for constructing 
new roofs to the nave, south aisle, and north 
transepts of South Petherton parish church, just 
about to be restored. The roofs will be open. 
The whole of the church is also to be re-seated. 

Bedminster.—The chief corner-stone of a new 
church at Bedminster, to be dedicated to St. 
Luke, has just been laid. The site of the edifice 
is situated about midway between the Bedminster 
and Bath bridges, on the further side of the New- 
cut from Bristol. The architect on whose designs 
it is to be erected, is Mr. Norton, of London. 
The length of the church, as regards the nave and 
north and south aisles, will be 107 feet: the nave 
will be 26 feet 6 inches wide, and the aisles 
16 feet 7 inches wide. They will be divided from 
the nave by six arches on the south side and by 
five on the north. The main entrance will be 
from Spring-street on the west in the centre of 
the nave, while there will be another entrance on 
the Cut, on the north, in the third bay. The 
sittings provided will be sufficient for 1,200 per- 
sons, more than half of the seats being free. A 
small gallery will be made at the west end of the 
nave, but only extend to the first bay. This was 
done to provide for the requisite number of sit- 
tings. At the east end of the church is the 
chancel, 24 feet by 20 feet, opening into the nave 
by a lofty arch. The total height of the nave in 
the interior will be 56 feet; and of the arch into 
the aisle 30 feet. Opposite each of the arches 
will be a four-light window, additional height 
being obtained by throwing up a series of dormers 
on the north and south sides. The total height 
of the tower will be 88 feet, whilst the spire, of 
Bath stone, will be also 88 feet in height. The 
upper stage of the tower is to be an octagon belfry, 
flanked by octagon spirettes. The church will be 
built of the blue Pennant, Bath stone, &c. and 
will be fitted with low open benches throughout. 
The contract for the erection of the church, includ- 
ing 28 feet of the tower, has been taken for 5,000/. 
by Mr. J. N. Brown, of Bristol. The labour in 
making the foundations has been far heavier than 
usual, upwards of 20 feet of clayey soil, thrown 
up when the new-cut was formed, having had to 
be dug up and replaced by solid masonry. The 
remainder of the tower and the erection of the 
snire will form the subject of a fresh contract. 

Bromsgrove.—The spire of Bromsgrove Church, 
near the upper sound holes, has become shaky, 
in consequence of lightning striking it before 
the application of a conductor. Mr. Brown, of 
Sheffield, who put up the conductor, and who per- 
formed a remarkable feat at Stoke Prior great 
chimney lately, has been employed to repair it by 
putting in fresh stones. The ladders for the work 
were got up, and the scaffolding soon followed, so 
that the workmen commenced the task of repa- 
ration. 

Coleshill—We understand that the whole of 
the carving in the Coleshill Church restoration 
was undertaken by Mr. James Forsyth, of London, 
and executed under his directions. 





THE FOUNTAINS AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


THE directors propose to give several lengthened 
displays of the entire system of fountains, cascades, 
and water temples, and to place the display within 
the reach of all classes. In connection with this 
intention they have published a brief description 
of some of the beauties and peculiarities of the 
great fountains of the Crystal Palace. In the 
course of this it is stated that when the whole 
system of waterworks is displayed, nearly 12,000 
jets are in operation ; a number which, if played 
singly, day by day, would spread over a period of 
upwards of thirty years. The water discharged in 
one minute exceeds 120,000 gallons. As may 
readily be conceived, the frequent accumulation of 
this enormous mass of water at the summit of 
Sydenham-hill requires no inconsiderable amount 
of previous arrangement and expenditure. 

The first source of the supply is an artesian well, 
575 feet in depth, sunk in the lower part of the 





park. This depth exceeds the extreme length of 





St. Paul’s Cathedral by 75 feet. A further supply 
is obtained from the springs in the neighbourhood 
of Croydon, and still further assisted by the mains 
of the Lambeth Water Company. 

To raise the water from the lower lake to the 
summit of the high water-towers several steam- 
engines are employed, comprehending together 
320 horse-power. 

Each tank on the water-towers contains 360,000 
gallons of water, the weight of which is 1,576 
tons. 

The water-pipes and jets vary from 1 inch to 
3 feet in diameter. Their length exceeds ten 
miles, and their weight 4,000 tons. Including the 
amount required to charge the mains, temples, 
cascades, and basins, upwards of 6,000,000 of 
gallons of water are used at each display. 

The whole of the waterworks are under the 
superintendence of Mr. Rose, the engineer to the 
company. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Cambridge Guildhall,—The particulars issued by 
the committee appear to have been carefully drawn 
up. It is understood, although not so expressed, 
that the premiums will be paid to the successful 
competitors, in addition to the usual commission 
of 5 per cent. upon the actual outlay of the first 
portion (which is strictly limited to 6,000/.) and 
travelling expenses: it is considered that the pre- 
miums are in the nature of payment for those 
parts of the design that possibly may not be car- 
ried into execution during the lifetime of the 
author. The competition is to be conducted on 
the motto system, and there are several stipula- 
tions with the view of carrying this out in its in- 
tegrity : all this, however, we need not say is 
futile,—simply aiding the unscrupulous. Whether 
this competition will produce a more satisfactory 
result than competitions generally do we must 
wait to see: we are told there is a desire that 
it should do so, and we shall watch the pro- 
ceedings with interest.* ‘ 

Liverpool.—The design of Messrs. Oliver and 
Lamb, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has been selected in 
competition for the Welsh Presbyterian Church, 
to be erected in Liverpool. : 

St. Paul’s Church, Maidstone.—The Committee 
for building this church invited Messrs. Which- 
cord & Blandford, Messrs. Peck & Stephens, 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, and Mr. Robert Pope, to 
submit designs, and ultimately selected the 
designs of Messrs. Peck & Stephens as the most 
in accordance with their views. It is proposed to 
proceed with the works immediately, and adver- 
tisements have been issued for tenders to erect 
the church. 

Blackburn New Workhouse. — The plan by 
“Utilis,” which has been approved, and which had 
received the premium of 50/. was drawn to meet 
the uneven plot first fixed by the committee, while 
the other two plans, which received the greatest 
praise, had not been adapted to the ground 
selected in the first instance, one, “‘ Chorlton good, 
Blackburn better,” being drawn to a level plot, 
and the other, “ Candour,” very nearly so. By re- 
moving the site toa level plot, viz. the piece of land 
adjoining the Shadsworth-road, a saving in the erec- 
tion of the house would be effected of nearly 3,000/. 
At the suggestion of Messrs. Withersand Stones, the 
committee have resolved to take a fresh compe- 
tition for plans, and the successful competitor is to 
have the privilege of superintending the building 
and to have four per cent. on the cost of 
the building as his commission for designs and 
inspection; the competition to be restricted to 
the three most approved designs,—namely, 
“ Utilis,’ “Chorlton good, Blackburn better,’ 





* A correspondent on the subject says, ‘‘ I do not com- 
plain so much of the particulars so far; but as an archi- 
tect and an artist, I do complain of the clause that the 
author’s ‘ handwriting isnot to appear.’ As a young mem- 
ber of the profession, I have to make my own drawings, 
and to write my own specifications; consequently, I am 
thrown out of the competition. Itisa great hardship to 
be obliged to pay money, in addition to one’s time, in such 
chances as competitions are generally. But this is not 
all; for drawing is the architect’shandwriting as much as 
is the writer’s manuscript. Every one knows the draw- 
ings of a host of architects; and as you well showed in 
the Government Offices competition, half at least of the 
designs sent in will be sure to be known by the ‘non- 
competing architects,’ whose opinion and advice is pro- 
posed to be obtained by the Council of Cambridge. 

Is this clause inserted in order to prevent our well- 
known architects from competing? If not, the clause 
should be withdrawn ; and I hope Mr. Cooper will take it 
into his consideration. 1 donot suppose that my draw- 
ings would be likely to be recognized, but possibly m~ 
handwriting might be: the prospect is not agreeable of 
having to spend some five or ten pounds for copying 
writing, when I know that the architect of some other 
competition design will be recognized by bis handdrawing. 
Mr. Cooper had better say that no architect is to make 
his own drawings, or his cierks to imitate his peculiar 
style of drawing.—A YouNcER MEMBER.” 
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and “Candour.” The plans are to be sent to the 
office of the clerk, each marked with a fresh 
motto, on or before Friday, the 9th of September 
next. We hope the architects will refuse to 
compete for the reduced commission. 








ON FOUNDATIONS. 


Srr,—The foundation of Christ’s church was 
on a rock (Ilerpoy a stone, or rock). St. Peter 
was firm as a rock, and I believe all foundations 
of houses, which are our daily churches, are only 
secure when on solid rock. I have read the 
searching articles in the Builder on “ Dwellings 
for the Working Classes,” and I feel convinced that 
my ideas of improved aérial locomotion will be 
appreciated in days to come. Edinburgh and 
many other castles were built on rocks; yea, even 
in Maoriland have I seen the pahs, or native en- 
campments, on the summits of rocky hills. By 
improved aérial transit we should be able to 
cope with the feathered tribes, and have the plains 
to grow waving corn on. It is alone satisfactory 
to get at a high standing of morality, cleanli- 
ness, &e. 

As regards the spreading out of people to till 
the soil, and avoid large cities or camps, I refer 
you to Deuteronomy xxiii. v.13. The “paddle,” 
there mentioned, is the flat-ended weapon the New 
Zealanders travel with, used both for defence and 
coming down hills (like Alpen-stock, or Alpine- 
stick), and the enforcement of the sanitary law of 
covering excrementitious matter over with earth, 
and not dropping it into water, is fully pointed 
out. 

I shall now conclude, expressing gratitude for 
past recognition of my views. 

C. M. Diex, Sen. 








VACANT SPACE NEAR ST. PAUL’S. 


Srr,—As far as the remainder of “the vacant 
space near St. Paul’s” may be fitted and con- 
venient for any ornamental erection, might any 
be much preferable to a fountain with at least 
four jets, not “squirts,” or else a conduit, its 
upper centre crowned by a statue of Wren, to 
which few living would offer any objection ? 

For decorative portions, as the external beauty 
of marble is short-lived in our climate, polished 
granite, of which I believe there are at least three 
colours—red, green, and yellow—might be very 
efficacious, 

I will venture a brief, certainly somewhat 
hackneyed, but still “ candid” quotation,— 

f ————-—=—-— Sj quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.”’ 

The subject, albeit semi-ecclesiastical, would 
hardly admit, although profaneness is strictly 
repudiated, a Scriptural one. “I speak as to 
wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

A Lonpon CanTas. 





THE CASE OF THE BLEACHERS AND 
DYERS. 


Mireur it not do good if at this present time 
there were quoted in your columns some real 
cases of most terrible hardship among the opera- 
tive classes; cases compared with which the con- 
dition of the operative builders must be looked 
upon as perfectly blissful? Might I take the 
liberty of drawing your attention to the state of 
the bleachers and dyers, set forth in “ Wrongs 
which cry for redress?” Their state is almost too 
lamentably cruel for comment. They have, by 
meetings, associations, and petitions—in short, by 
every means in their power but strikes —en- 
deavoured for years to put a stop to the working 
to death of their wives and children; but not half 
a dozen people in the country seem to care for 
them. Circulars have been sent to every editor 
in the United Kingdom, to every member of the 
House of Commons, to all our bishops and arch. 
bishops, and very largely in other directions. 
Such efforts gave rise to a few articles, and a few 
sympathizing letters: a three days’ sensation is 
created in certain quarters; and then all seems 
to be forgotten. I declare to you, positively, after 
having given this matter a long and painstaking 
scrutiny, that the case of the bleachers and 
dyers—men, women, and children—is so very 
terrible, that if we were to hear of such suffering 
among the slave-states of America, from north to 
south, England would be in a state of indignation. 
Two or three stern articles, week after week, on 
the wrongs of the Bleachers and Dyers, would, 
while greatly aiding a good cause, surely put to 
the blush the men who are striking on account of 
such very minor grievances. T. H. 








FOREIGN OFFICE AND WAR OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 


Tue following is a return “of all money dis- 
bursed by the Treasury on account of the Plans 
for the Foreign Office and the War Office, of the 
Block Plans for laying out the adjacent ground, 
and other objects connected with the Architec- 
tural Competition and Exhibition in 1856-7, in- 
cluding Prizes, fitting up Westminster Hall as a 
place of exhibition, and all other contingent 
expenses.” 

For premiums for designs for New Foreign and 
War Offices, and for block plan for the concen- 
tration of the principal Government offices, 5,000/. ; 
for cost of fitting up Westminster Hall for the 
exhibition of the designs and plans, 3020. 7s. 3d. ; 
for attendance of police during the exhibition of 
the designs, 41/. 12s. 8d. ; for cost of advertising, 
printing, and copying, 542/.9s.; total,5,886/.8s.11d. 





DECISION UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 
ALTERATIONS. 


At the Thames police court, on Thursday, 
the 4th instant, Mr. A. E. Stacey, of 3, Raven- 
tow, Mile-end-gate, builder, attended to answer 
to the summons of Mr. John Billing, district sur- 
veyor of St. George’s-in-the-East, who claimed 
three fees of 17. each, upon the repairs to three 
houses in Upper King-street, Commercial-road 
East. The work consisted in taking down and 
replacing the brickwork of the front wall above 
the ground-floor windows, to the two upper stories 
and the parapets. Mr. Stacey contended that 
there was no alteration, that it was a necessary 
repair, and adduced similar cases, which he said 
had been decided by other magistrates in his 
favour. Mr. Selfe, the magistrate, however, 
agreed with Mr. Billing, that the repair affected 
the construction of the wall, and, therefore, 
brought the work within the provisions of the 
Act ; but he said he could not order the payment 
of more than one fee upon the single summons : 
he therefore offered to Mr. Stacey that fresh sum- 
monses should be taken out for the other two 
houses; but as Mr. Selfe apprised Mr. Stacey that 
he should in that case order the payment of the 
fees, and likewise costs and attendance fees, Mr. 
Stacey paid the 3/. claimed at once. 





ACTION FOR BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


Bolt v. Thomas. — Ozford Circuit. — The 
plaintiff, H. P. Bolt, was a builder at Newport, 
and he sued the defendant, R. G. Thomas, who 
was an architect in the same town, to recover 
damages for supplying to the plaintiff an inaccu- 
rate statement of the quantities of work and 
materials required for the erection of a building 
which the plaintiff contracted to erect. The 
defendant advertised for tenders for the erection 
of a Baptist Chapel, stating that the plans and 
specifications could be seen, and that the quanti- 
ties of work and materials would be furnished. 
The plaintiff obtained from the office a table of 
such quantities, headed by a statement that it 
was to be paid for by the successful competitor. 
From this table the plaintiff calculated his tender, 
which was accepted, and according to the plain- 
tiff’s evidence, but contradicted by the defendant, 
the latter expressly stated to the plaintiff that he 
was responsible to him for the quantities. The 
defendant, however, admitted that in the plain- 
tiff’s absence he (the defeniant) on one occasion 
assured the committee that the quantities were 
correct and that he guaranteed them. There was 
a second claim made by the plaintiff in respect of 
a contract for building a gentleman’s villa, the 
bill of quantities being headed “ Two per cent. for 
quantities.” 

Mr. Huddleston, for the plaintiff, contended 
that, independently of the computations, there 
was an implied undertaking in law, that the bill 
of quantities paid for by the plaintiff should be 
reasonably correct. 

Mr. Whateley, for the defendant, contended 
that there was no contract between the architect 
and the builder; that the committee had stipu- 
lated with the plaintiff that he should pay the 
architect ; and that the architect was not liable 
to the builder for any inaccuracy in the quan- 
tities. 

Mr. Justice Byles, in summing up the evidence, 
directed the jury that the defendant had stipu- 
lated that the plaintiff should pay him for the 
calculation of the quantities, and having been 
paid for them by him was liable to compensate 
him if the bill were not reasonably correct. 

The jury, thereupon, found for the plaintiff, it 





SS 
being agreed that the amount of the 
should be ascertained by Mr. Barrett, the 
barrister. 








FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS FOR A BRIcx. 
MAKING MACHINE. 


Srr,— Simultaneously with the appearance of your 
number, occurred a general paralysis of not only 
building trade, but also of many cognate branches Of in. 
dustry connected with it. Iam told that among the dis, 
satisfied are the brickmakers, and that they have 
to join in the strike. My purpose in addressing you (and 
through your columns, all concerned in this question) 
therefore, to inquire whether there is any reason why, if 
the brickmakers leave off working, the manufacture of 
bricks should be stopped. I have often heard of pricy. 
making machines, and of the excellence to which t 
have been brought, but a practical friend assures me tha 
the brickmaking machine which shall supersede manna) 
labour has yet to be invented! Ihave headed my letter 
“Five thousand pounds for a brickmaking machine.” 
such a sum, if subscribed by the capitalists engaged ip 
the trade, as apremium to any one who would invent 
perfect brickmaking machine, would be sufficient indyee. 
ment, in a manufacturing country hke this, to insure the 
speedy production of the right thing ; and now is, I think, 
the proper time to make the offer. Having started the 
idea in your columns, I hope that each and all ‘ whom it 
may concern ”’ will come forward and assist it like 

: ** A Brick,” 








SALES BY PUBLIC AUCTION, 


By Messrs. Peter Broad and Pritchard. 
Leasehold, two villa residences, Nos. 9 and 10, 
Kennett-terrace, Richmond-road, Hackney, term 
92 years from Midsummer, 1853, ground-rent 12), 
per annum—sold for 530/.—Leasehold residence, 
No. 36, Burton-crescent, St. Pancras, held for 94 
years from March, 1812, ground-rent 311. 10s, 
per annum, estimated annual value 70/.—sold 
for 2007. 

By Messrs. D. Smith, Son, and Oakley.—Free- 
hold residence (in hand), No. 21, Clarges-street, 
Piccadilly—sold for 560/.—Freehold estate, Wink- 
field House, near Ascot Berkshire, comprising re- 
sidence, small farm-yard, with outbuildings, and 
29a. 3r. 35p. of land—sold for 4,700/. 

By Messrs. Roberts and Roby.—Plot of free- 
hold building-ground, Princes-street, and four 
houses, Nos. 3 to 6, Eagle and Child-court, Lam- 
beth, set at 33/7. 3s. per annum—sold for 3401.— 
Copyhold houses, Nos. 16 and 17, Princes-street, 
Lambeth, let at 27/. 6s. per annum—sold for 
220/.—Freehold house and shop, Caroline-street, 
near the Canal-bridge, Old Kent-road, annual 
value 25/.—sold for 145/. 

By Messrs. Winstanley.—Copyhold premises, 
Vauxhall-walk, Vauxhall, comprising wheelwright’s 
shop, dwelling-house, yard, and a plot of ground, 
Glasshouse-street, with stable, chaise-house, count- 
ing- house, &c. let at'72/. per annum—sold for1,100I. 
Copyhold, two dwelling-houses, and smith’s shop, 
&c. Vauxhall-walk, let at 727. per annum—sold for 
9007.—Copyhold house, No. 14, Vauxhall-terrace, 
let at 20. per annum—sold for 300/.—Copyhold 
houses, Nos. 5 to 11, Glasshouse-street, let at 
1097. 4s. per annum—sold for 4707.—Leasehold 
house, No. 1, Wilton-terrace, Park-road, Dalston, 
term 84} years from Midsummer, 1852, ground- 
rent 27, 10s. per annum—sold for 3852. 

By Mr. H. E. Murrell.—Freehold dwelling-house, 
shop, and warehouses, No. 61, London-wall, City, 
estimated value 2002. per annum— sold for 3,110. 
— Freehold dwelling-house and shop, No. 64 
Minories, in the City of London, let on lease at 
451. per annum—sold for 700/,—Leasehold res- 
dence, No. 14, Spencer-terrace, Lower-road, 
Islington, let at 40/. per annum, held for 90} 
years from March, 1844, ground-rent 61. 5s. pet 
annum—sold for 3901. 

By Messrs. Farebrother, Clark, and Lye— 
Leasehold residence, Waverley Cottages, Totten- 
ham, let at 25/. per annum—sold for 225/.—Copy: 
hold family residence, near the railway station, 
Lower Edmonton, let at 427. per annum—sold for 
3007.—Copyhold, three cottages, Barrowfield-lane, 
Edmonton, let at 527. 10s. per annum—sold! 
2751. —Freehold, Shootloo’s Farm, comprisiig 
farm-house and 70a. 2r. 29p.—sold for 1,500/. 

By Mr. Peake.—Leasehold houses, Nos. 18 - 
14, Wellington-street, Dockhead, Bermondsey, ! 
at 36/. 8s. per annum—sold for 1101.—Leasehte 
Nos. 25 and 26, Golding-street, let at 331. 168. 
per annum—sold for 110/,—Leasehold hoses, 
Nos. 7 to 9, Hanover-street, Neckinger-road, 
mondsey, let at 357. 2s. per annum—sold for or 
—Leasehold houses, Nos. 13 to 17, Hanover-st “ 
Bermondsey, let at 427. 18s. per annum—s? 
350/. 








GALASHIELS.—The committee appointed to - 
steps for the erection of a new Town-hall pepe 
endeavouring to obtain a site in the Hig ae 
of the town on which to erect the new building. 
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Books Received. 


Sixth Report of the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Council on Education, 


1859. 
que Sixth Report of the Science and Art Depart- 


ment of the Committee of Council on Education 
has been printed and presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty. Besides 
the Report itself, there are appendices comprising 
Report on the Geological Survey and Museum, on 
the Museum of Irish Industry, Report of the 
Royal Dublin Society, and Royal Zoological So- 
ciety of Ireland, of the Committee of Lectures, 
Dublin, on the Industrial Museum of Scotland, 
and Museum of Natural History at Edinburgh, 
returns from provincial art schools, navigation 
schools, Edinburgh School of Art, list of art stu- 
dents, and other matter. The Report itself 
relates to the metropolitan scientific institutions, 
the aid afforded to schools of art, science, and 
navigation, &ec. the direction of a training school 
for art teachers at South Kensington, and the 
Kensington Museum and a circulating art- 
library. 

Inthe summary at the conclusion of the Report 
it is stated that— 


“The results of the working of the Department of 
Science and Art in all its divisions for the year 1858 show 
a great increase on the previous year in the attendance of 
the public on the museums, schools, and lectures. The 
visitors to the various museums and collections in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, under the superintendence of the 
Department, have been 875,898, being an increase of 
117,923 onthe previous year. The principle of rendering 
the South Kensington Museum useful as far as practicable 
to institutions affiliated to it in all parts of the United 
Kingdom has continued in action. Numerous objects 
were lent for exhibition to Aston Hall, Birmingham, and 
the circulating collection of objects selected from the Art 
Museum has been exhibited at Aberdeen, Dublin, Lime- 
rick, Clonmel, and Waterford, and visited by 58,189 per- 
sons, showing an increase of 22,165 on the numbers who 
visited the collection in six towns in 1857. At Dublin it 
was the means of stimulating the bringing together of a 
large number of valuable loans from private sources, and 
upwards of 1,0727. 2s. 3d. was received by voluntary pay- 
ments on the occasion. The returns from the science 
institutions and schools (including those of navigation), 
with the attendance on public scientific lectures, show 
thenumber of students to have been 68,212. The returns 
from all the art schools give a total number of 79,473 
persons learning drawing, being an increase of 63 per 
cent. on those of 1857. The quality ofthe instruction has 
never been so high as at present, whilst the average cost 
of the State assistance for each person taught drawing is 
being lessened year by year; for in 1858 it had decreased 
to 10s. 13d. each person; in 1857 it was 13s. 13d.; while 
in 1851, before the present system of the department was 
adopted, it was as high as 3/. 2s. 4d. each person. Great 
numbers continue to attend and prove the accessibility 
of the Central Museum at South Kensington. They also 
prove the eagerness of the public to avail themselves of 
the opportunities which it affords for instruction in its 
several divisions. The total number who have visited the 
Museum in the past year has been 456,288, of whom 
219,016 persons, chiefly of the operative class, have at- 
tended in the evenings, apparently enjoying that privilege 
very much.’? 


We quote some remarks as to the collection of 
architectural casts and drawings :— 

“The collections of architectural and ornamental 
casts and models have received several important 
additions, To the gallery occupied by the collec- 
tion of the Architectural Museum have been 
added, at the expense of the department, a care- 
fil east of Archbishop Grey’s monument in York 

inster ; a series of details from the cathedral ; 
and a collection of rubbings of brasses, some of 
Which are exhibited in the gallery. 

Some re-arrangements have been made with 
the Classical and Renaissance Casts, the property 
ofthe department, in consequence of the sugges- 
tions of Messrs, Penrose, Donaldson, and Godwin, 
Th Were requested to report on the subject. 

ese gentlemen observe in their report :— 


“ : 

ni Goking to the terms of their lordships’ communica- 
ment bun’ we would refer to the fact that the Govern- 
uilding contains another large collection of archi- 
ural casts, mostly Medizeval, known as the ‘ Architec- 
cmmnweum,’ which is under the management of a 
Itis - €e of the body of subscribers to whom it belongs. 
He vious that both collections will become more use- 
.. Public instruction if they be classified under the 
in > and the specimens arranged in a like se- 
opted and we venture to hope that means will be 
and ulti gradually to make the collection more perfect, 
~ ped to add iJlustrations and characteristic ex- 
Vaultin of the use of the semicircular and pointed arch, 
illus es, windows, &c. and to enlarge the sphere of 

the row by specimens of eastern architecture. 
cost whet 1 would then have at a comparatively small 
Orehitent as long been desired, a national museum of 
scarcely fai and architectural decoration, which could 
Point ave to be of the greatest service in an educational 
noblest”, whether as affecting the progress of art in 
plication Works, or the improvement of taste in the 
a of art to the production of our manufactures.” 


pres interesting additions have been made to 
dl eg Among these may be mentioned 
Pan} models of St. Peter’s, Rome, and St. 
The *, “ondon, presented by Lord Ravensworth. 


large series of original drawings, engravings, and 
photographs, framed, and hung in the corridor. 

A systematic list of the whole series of casts 
for the purposes of labelling, both of the Archi- 
tectural Museum and of the Government, is in 
course of preparation.” 

As to the collection illustrating construction 
and building materials :— 

The growth of this collection by donations 
from the public is much impeded for want of 
room. Capt. Fowke, R.E. the director, reports :— 

** Some additional space having been devoted to this 
branch of the Museum, the entire collection has been re- 
arranged, and as far as possible classified with a view to 
its utility for immediate reference. 

Considerable additions have been made during the year 
of raw material, such as building stones, marbles, rough 
and finished specimens ; illustrations of the uses of serpen- 
tine and English alabaster; numerous additional speci- 
mens of the application of ceramic ware, both to the con- 
struction and to the decoration of buildings, including 
some interesting Italian examples which have been pro- 
cured by Mr. Cole. 

The collection of models has been increased by the addi- 
tion of several models of fireproof floors, of systems of 
ventilation, scaffolding, &c. In this branch may also be 
mentioned a very complete set of German models illns- 
trative of timber framing for roofs of large span, and also 
models on a large scale of the roofs of the King’s-cross 
terminus as designed and as executed, contributed by 
Mr. Lewis Cubitt.” 


The section of sanitary arrangements continues 
to receive many valuable additions, and some 
samples of new materials are added from time to 
time: among these may be mentioned the patent 
fibrous slab, now used as a_ substitute for 
wood in many situations, and the new cement 
known as Scott’s cement, which gives a material 
almost equal to Portland cement at little more 
than half the price,—it is said. 





Bradshaw’s Monthly Continental Railway, Steam 
Transit, and general Guide for Travellers 
through Europe. August, 1859. <A Special 
Edition. 


THERE is certainly an immense mass of informa- 
tion here for three shillings and sixpence. The 
volume contains, besides the railway Bradshaw, 
&e., tour guides to all parts of the Continent, 
including also Algeria, the overland journey to 
India, &c.; and it is illustrated by a general map 
of the Continent, and special maps of France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, the Rhine, &c. and plans 
of the principal cities. 








Miscellanen. 


New Copper Cornace.—The decimal system 
is to remain in abeyance for the present, but a 
new coinage is about to be issued. The metal to 
be employed is a bronze, consisting of 95 parts 
copper, 4 parts tin, and 1 part zine, and the weight 
of the new coin will scarcely exceed one-third that 
of the old. The alloy will be harder, more durable, 
more sightly, and less costly than copper. It is 
estimated that upon re-coining one-fourth of the 
copper now in circulation a profit of 94,0007. will 
be realised. 

A DroporizIna ConcRETE.—A new discovery 
has been made in France: it consists of a sub- 
stance composed of common lime plaster and coal 
tar mixed in equal proportions. The mixture is 
then saturated with olive oil until it becomes a 
brownish paste, which is said to be effectual in 
staying the fetid emanations from all decayed 
animal matter, but particularly in arresting gan- 
grene and putrifying sores, which it instantly 
deodorises and disposes to cicatrisation. The dis- 
covery has made some sensation amongst the 
doctors. 

LiANDAFF CATHEDRAL.—A circular, dated 
from the Deanery, Llandaff, 29th June, 1859, 
states that, since last report, the work of restora- 
tion has been steadily pursued. In the ruined 
portion of the nave, the arcade has been repaired, 
the clerestory has been reconstructed, and the 
outward walls of the north and south sides have 
been rebuilt with appropriate buttresses and win- 
dows. The western front has been restored. The 
timbers of the roof are already placed both on the 
nave and aisles, and contracts have been entered 
into for covering the whole structure during the 
present season; while the southern tower has 
been in part rebuilt, but must be left in an un- 
finished state until the receipt of additional funds. 
The ruin, however, is now a ruin no longer, 
although a considerable sum will still be needed 
to complete the restoration. The treasurer’s ac- 
count shows a receipt of 3,250/, 14s. 10d. and a 
disbursement of 3,045/. 2s. leaving a balance in 
hand of 205/. 12s. 10d. The liabilities of existing 





casts and models have been illustrated by a 


contracts are 1,272/. 


A Loox, AT LAST, THAT WILL NoT Pick! — 
A locksmith in Frankfort-on-the-Main has hit 
upon the idea of constructing a strong box 
without any key-hole at all, and which even 
the owner himself cannot open! Inside is clock- 
work, the hand of which the owner places at the 
hour and minute when he again wants to have 
access to the box. The clockwork begins to move 
as soon as the lid is shut, and opens the lock from 
the inside at the moment which the hand indi- 
cates. Time, dependent upon the owner, is the 
key to the lock—a key which can neither be 
stolen from him nor imitated. Very clever, and 
very useless, 

ACCIDENT AT THE LaYING OF A FOUNDATION- 
STONE.—A dreadful accident occurred on the occa- 
sion of laying the foundation-stone of the new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel at South Shields, on 
Monday afternoon. According to the Manchester 
Examiner, the chapel is in course of erection near 
the Jarrow Docks; and it is proposed to use the 
ground-floor as a school. The erection is built 
above the second story, and the beams and planks 
were laid for that floor. At the time the ceremony 
was about to take place, about 150 persons, mostly 
pitmen, had got upon this floor, using it as a plat- 
form ; but as Mr. Alderman Wallis was proceeding 
to lay the stone, the central beam of the floor 
where those people were standing snapped, and 
the whole living mass, with the material, came 
down with a horrible crash. Probably a dozen 
people in all were hurt, but at the time that the 
despatch was sent off, the medical men did not 
fear that any case would terminate fatally. 

Curious ACCIDENT AT LIVERPOOL.—An alarm- 
ing rumour was spread upon ’Change, that the 
Goree Piazzas, at St. George’s Dock, had fallen 
in. Upon inquiry at the ‘spot it turned out that 
it was only a portion of the roof of the piazzas, 
near Water-street, that had given way, under 
rather singular circumstances. It appears that 
between the flooring of the rooms over the piazza 
and the ceiling of the piazza itself there is a space, 
about 18 inches in depth, divided at certain 
lengths by hollow iron girders, resting on the 
outer piers, and supporting the main buildings. 
The roof of the piazza is formed of a lath and 
plaster ceiling, supported by light wooden rafters, 
On the floors of the offices of No. 2 Goree, were 
small coal cupboards. It is supposed that the 
rats which infest these warehouses in numbers 
must have gnawed holes in the flooring of the 
cupboards. Some time ago, and that for a series 
of years, the small coal and slack had been 
gradually “ trickling” through these holes on to 
the frail ceiling of the piazza. At length a por- 
tion of the ceiling, in length about 12 feet, 
suddenly gave way, and between five and six 
tons of small coal came down with it. No one was 
hurt. 

CESSATION OF THE Gas StRIkE.—The strike 
among the gasmen, which threatened the metro- 
polis with serious consequences, has terminated, 
so far as the Chartered Gas Light and Coke 
Company is concerned, in the return of the men. 
When the directors had recovered a little from 
the surprise prepared for them by the men, 
they tore a leaf out of the “ book,” to which 
their stokers doubtless flattered themselves they 
had nicely brought their masters, and pre- 
pared a counter-surprise by giving instructions 
to take the old hands on for the present at 
their own terms, so that the men thought they 
had gained the victory. While they were work- 
ing and rejoicing in their short-lived success, 
however, the managers of the gas works were in 
active communication with the railway companies 
and other large establishments throughout the 
country, and succeeded in obtaining the promise 
of as many qualified men as they might require at 
this or any other time to meet any possible 
emergency that could arise. Thus armed, the 
workmen were called together and offered their 
original terms on condition that they signed an 
agreement or contract, pledging themselves not to 
leave their employment without a month’s notice, 
under forfeiture of any pay due to them, and to 
observe all the rules and regulations of the com- 
pany, declaring also that “they are not now, and 
will not, while in the service of the company, be 
members of, or in any way belong to, any trade 
union or association having for its object or 
endeavouring to procure or effect the increase of 
wages, the reduction of the hours of labour, or 
the restriction or limitation of work.” This is 
very similar to the document which the building 
trade operatives regard as so objectionable. The 
men saw at once that they had been out-generalled, 
and, with one exception, all signed the contract at 
one of the stations, and at the other forty out of 





ninety at once signed. 
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DerrtrorD.—The old bridge in this town has 
been recently taken down, and replaced by a sub- 
stantial cast-iron one; the removal of the heavy 
piers in the centre of the river, causing, we are 
told, a considerable improvement in the flow of the 
stream. ‘The works have been carried out, under 
the direction of Messrs. Whichcord and Blandford, 
architects, of Maidstone, by Messrs. Sutton & 
Vaughan, builders, of the same town. 

“Stream SUPERSEDED.”—A discovery is said to 
have been made in France by a young workman 
named Jacob, a turner in copper, the result of 
accident. While seeking to increase the power of 
his turning-lathe, a new means of power was sud- 
denly revealed to him, whereby he has been able 
alone, without assistance, to construct a machine 
which increases two hundred fold the labour of 
one man, and may be increased to unlimited ex- 
tent! The inventor has been sent for to Paris, and 


TUNNELLING THROUGH THE ALPs.—We have 
frequently reported progress as to the great sub- 
Alpine tunnel under Mont Cenis. The enormous 
expenditure undertaken by Piedmont for an object 
of European interest was in a great measure 
warranted by the future results in attracting the 
whole traffic of Germany, France, and England to 
Turin. It now turns out that a much shorter 
perforation can afford railroad passage under the 
Simplon ; indeed, it is estimated, according to the 
Paris correspondence of the Globe, that two years’ 
work can accomplish it. 


Srainep Grass For St. BarnaBas’s, KEN- 
SINGTON.—Two stained glass windows have just 
been inserted in the apse of this church, which has 
| also been decorated in accordance with the style 
|of architecture of the church, that being very 
| Early Decorated or Transition. The centre 
window contains the figures of St. Barnabas and 





has nearly completed a machine, applicable, it is | St. Paul with groups, incident to their lives, The 
alleged, to every species of industry. One of the | one group is that of “St. Barnabas laying the Pro- 


great industrial capitalists furnishes the money. 


A PrespyTerian Cnurcn at MILLwath.— | 


duce of his Patrimony at the Feet of the 
Apostles,” and his “Preaching at Antioch with 


On Wednesday, the first stone was laid of a church St. Paul ;” the other is “St. Paul’s Miraculous Con- 
in the Isle of Dogs. The stone bore the following | version,” with his “Shipwreck” below. Above these 
inscription :—“ Presbyterian Church—‘ Nec tamen | is the emblem of the Holy Trinity. The groups and 


consumebatur ’—erected by subscription, under a | 


figures are displayed on a grissaile back ground, 


committee, Rev. G. Duncan, Rev. W. Keedy, and | with mosaic ornaments in geometrical forms, each 


A. T. Richie,esq. hon. sec. The first stone was | 
laid by John Scott Russell, esq. in the presence of 
the Presbytery of London, 2nd August, 1859. 
Thomas E. Knightley, esq. architect ; J. and F. J. 
Wood, of Mile-end, builders.” The style of the 
erection is Lombardic, and is to be carried out, in 
the external portion, with coloured bricks. The 
window-frames will be of ornamented iron, and 
the circular ribs of the roof will be formed of 
timber lamin. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—The 
general meeting of the members of this institution 
was held on Wednesday in last week at the house 
of the institution, Newhall-street, Birmingham; 
Mr. Joseph Whitworth, vice-president, in the 
chair. The secretary (Mr. W. P. Marshall) read 
the minutes of the previous meeting, and several 
new members were elected. An abstract was read 
of a paper “On the Construction of Hot-Blast 
Ovens for Iron Furnaces,” by Mr. Henry Marten, 
of Wolverhampton (the discussion of which was 
adjourned from the previous meeting), giving an 
outline of the origination and early development 
of the idea of hot-bast, by Mr. Neilson, of Glas- 
gow, in 1829, and noticing the successive modifi- 
cations and improvements that have been effected 
in hot-blast ovens. The meeting then terminated. 
The annual provincial meeting of the institution 
will be held at Leeds on the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
September. 


PoLice AND PosTMAN’s UnrrorM.—Sir: The 
heavy hat, the hard stock, and the buttoned-up 
coat of the policeman, no doubt are uncomfortable, 
but it is well known that certain ruffians of the 
* Bill Sykes” school, unfortunately, exist in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, at all seasons of the year, and 
this is the reason why the police wear, what I 
may call, this armour: the throat cannot be 
grappled, the iron-bound hat defends the head 
against the bludgeon or iron poker ; and the but- 
toned-coat presents difficulties for its wearer to 
be pulled down. Do not, I beg of you, interfere 
with their uniform. As regards those welcome 
and useful members of society,—the postmen,—I 
cannot see any objection to their wearing a linen 
blouse, with their number and the crown upon it, 
and also a lighter hat, as no one ever heard of a 
postman being attacked by any one ;—all being 
so eager to receive letters,—CENTURION, 

OPENING OF THE Sittotm Dock, CaRriste. 
—This event took place on Wednesday, the 3rd 
inst. The dock is of ample dimensions. According 
to the Carlisle Journal, it measures 500 feet in 
length, and 300 feet in width, giving an area of 
water surface of upwards of four acres, with a 
width at the entrance-gate of 60 feet. The 
depth of water in the dock at high ordinary spring 
tides will be 25 feet, while the depth of water 
over the sill at high water on ordinary spring 
tides will be 22 feet 6 inches. The foundation 
stone was laid on the 18th August, 1857, so that 
the whole dock has been completed within two 
years. The estimate of the dock and jetty was 
about 100,0007.; but we believe the actual cost 
will be a little more. The dock gates, as well as 
the cranes and shoots, are all worked by hydraulic 
power, and were supplied by Sir William 
Armstrong. Sir William himself inspected the 
works on Wednesday morning, and had intended 
to be present at the dinner, but a telegraphic 
message compelled his return home during the 


surrounded by a coloured bordering of the same 
material. The south window is treated in a 
similar manner, though not quite so full of colour 
in the mosaic. The figures in this window are 
St. Luke and St. John the Evangelist, with 
groups. In the light containing St. John are 
“ Our Lord’s Charge to St. Peter,” and “St. John 
writing his Revelation in the Island of Patmos.” 
In the light containing St. Luke are the “Two 
Disciples at Emmaus,” and the “ Ascension of our 
Saviour.” In the tracery above these is the 
“1.H.S.” These windows (which are by Thos. 
Baillie and Co. of Wardour-street, «Soho), to- 
gether with the decorations of the chancel (which 
are by Harland and Fisher, of Southampton- 
street), have been carried out under the direction 
of a committee of gentlemen of the congregation 
(by subscription), the whole in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Rev. G. 8. Drew, the incum- 
bent. The remaining window, on the north side 
of the apse, and the two single windows, which 
will complete the chancel, are being prepared. 
Messrs. Baillie, we may here add, have lately put 
up a large window in the parish church of 
Wandsworth. 


THE Buitpers’ STRIKE AND THE PEERS.—In 
the House of Lords on the 4th, Lord Granville 
said I wish to make an explanation respecting an 
observation which I made on a former evening, 
relating to the unfortunate strike now pending in 
the building trade. I am informed, although I 


| know not how correctly, that something which fell 


from me has been misapprehended by the men as 
conveying an idea on my part that the present 
strike is likely to exercise a useful influence upon 
the masters. I wish to explain to the House, in 
order to correct any misapprehension, that when I 
spoke upon that point it was entirely with regard 
to the effect of the anti-combination laws, which, 
in my opinioa, have been most judiciously 
abolished. I have no hesitation in expressing my 
opinion that it would be wrong to attempt to pre- 
vent combination among honest workmen for the 
assertion of their rights; but if workmen combine 
together to raise wages, or to obtain facilities or 
advantages for themselves, it is quite clear that 
such a course to be justifiable much be accom- 
panied by certain conditions. In the first place, 
it must be clear that their demands are just; 
secondly, they ought, before embarking upon so 
hazardous a contest, to ascertain that they have a 
reasonable chance of success in their undertaking ; 
and, thirdly—a most important condition—it is 
absolutely necessary that they should not in the 
slightest degree exercise any compulsion towards 
others as to entering into that combination. I 
beg to say that in any observations which I have 
made upon this subject I have referred to the 
general principle, and they certainly did not bear 
upon the present strike, which, from the explana- 
tions of those who defend it, appears to me to be 
entirely unjustifiable-—The Earl of Ellenborough 
understood it to be the desire of those who struck 
to work nine hours instead of ten, and to receive 
ten hours’ pay. He would not say what would be 
the effect, if such an example were generally fol- 
lowed, upon the profits of capital. At one blow 
one-tenth of the manufacturing power of the 
nation would be annihilated. It would be just as 
reasonable to diminish the productive power of 
the country by decreasing the population to the 





day. 





extent of 2,500,000 persons. 


——. 

VicToRIA BRIDGE, MONTREAL.—It is stated on 
the authority of the Canadian News, that the 
Victoria-bridge is so far advanced that it ma 
safely be counted upon as being certain to be 
open for traffic by the 1st of November next, 
Fears were at one time expressed, we obserye 
that the progress of the works might be impeded 
by the high water in the St. Lawrence, and that 
the opening of the bridge would be delayed ti 
next year. The recent progress of the work, 
however, has been such as to banish all fears of 
this kind. 

THE IRon TrapE.—Although the late announces. 
ment that a treaty of peace had been signed by 
the Emperors of France and Austria imparted 
considerable animation to the iron trade, and an 
advance upon pig iron was at once declared, upon 
which some transactions took place, yet many of 
the manufacturers of merchant iron seemed dig. 
posed to watch the course of events on the con. 
tinent before submitting to higher rates, and the 
result was that their purchases were only made to 
supply immediate wants. The recent change in 
the weather enabled the mill and forgemen to 
resume their work a few days ago, and con. 
siderable activity is manifested for the present, 
Good Staffordshire merchant iron is in fair 
request, and the cessation of hostilities may pro. 
bably lead to an increased demand upon the con. 
tinent. The advices hitherto from the United 
States have been of a rather meagre character; 
but as the summer is fast advancing it is not im. 
probable that the “fall trade from thence may be 
of a more encouraging nature.”— Wolverhampton 
Chronicle, 

Gas.—A deputation from Bradford, on the sub- 
ject of the appointment of inspectors under the 
proposed Act for regulating measures used in the 
sale of gas, had an interview recently with Mr, 
Milner Gibson, at the Board of Trade. The depu- 
tation consisted of Mr. Titus Salt, M.P. and four 
other gentlemen, aldermen and councillors. The 
object was (though contrary to the provisions of 
the bill) not only to limit the jurisdiction of such 
proposed inspectors to places under the operation 
of Lighting Acts, but to make the taxation conse- 
quent upon their employment co-extensive there- 
with and available for the general disbursements 
(if any surplus should accrue) of town councils, 
&c. in whose hands their appointment is sought 
to be placed——The Banbury Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 7} per cent. free of income- 
tax, besides making an addition to their reserve 
fund, The Newcastle-under-Lyne Company 
have declared a dividend of 7 per cent. The works 
of this company, says the Staffordshire Adver- 
tiser, are now in a good state. The mains have 
been carried to Maybank, to the Spittles and New- 
castle Workhouses, to Silverdale, and will shortly 
be at Keele-——The Stoke, Fenton, and Longton 
Gas Company appear, from their own account, to 
be making vigorous attempts to strangle the new 
and rival company got up to meet dissatisfaction 
in the district. They have reduced their price, 
first to 3s. to which point the new company fol- 
lowed them up, and next to 2s, into which slough 
of despond the new company prudently refrained 
from being tempted by the ignis fatuus of the 
old light. The old company have also dragged 
the new into the law courts, under pretence 
ot being a nuisance. Failing these excellent mea- 
sures, doubtless the next process will be suffoca- 
tion by the hug-amalgamative. 





———<_ 











‘TENDERS. 


For the erection of three warehouses in Bermondsey, 
for the London Leather Warehouse Company. Messts- 
Porters & Markham, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Warehouses. Roadway. Total. 
Messrs. J. J. & F. Cole- £ £ & 


man* (accepted) .... 6,360 311 yh 
WHS: “Seewicectect cents 6,349° 328 7 
Messrs. B.CollsandCo. —_ 6,897 350 els 
DIOIMOE pase caneseceee 7.000 o« Sar 0% Je 998 
WEEIBOMB os cicsiazos ss apie 7,828 .. 400 + % 


* A clause being inserted in the contract, with the pont 
tion of the directors, as to time of completion, to ™ 
the pending labour question. 





For erecting and finishing the Caterham Water- worst 
(founder’s work and well excepted), for Mr. G. ae, 
Mr. S. C. Homersham, civil engineer; Mr. R. _ 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. J. A. Banker: 


Trollope & Sons .......-+-e+0- £3,086 





0 0 
Jackson and Shaw... 2,950 0 : 
Holland & Hannen... 2,888 0 ° 
Williamson .........2..-e00+% 2,784 0 
WR tcl ierccedrses 2,750 0 : 
Downes & Co. ....seeeeesecee 2,583 0 








For a warehouse in Market-street, Bermondsey, 05 r 
progress, for Mr. George Matthews. Messrs. FO 
Markham, architects. Quantities supplied :— 
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For the New Hall and Institution to be erected at 


don for the Croydon Public Hall Company. Mr. 


elcher, architect. Quantities supplied :— 

a Sen... cnieas tecddeeetae ...- £2,969 0 
DOWNES .cccccccccccccccecscs + 2,925 0 
MI ea dcige etc cece'as caceest« Sata @ 
King, Burton, & Hipwell...... 2,770 0 
Coleman, Brothers............ 2,768 0 
Browne & Robinson ......... . 2,763 0 
Ward ..ccccccccccvecccccccess 2/45 0 
Jackson & Shaw (accepted).... 2,730 0 
Lawrence (withdrawn) ........ 2,630 0 





For Okle Clifford Farm Buildings, &c. in the parish of 


Newent, near Gloucester :— 


Wm. Eassie & Son ........-...€2,590 


Edmund Smart 
Frederick Cullis 


eee eee eee ey 


Chas. Collier & Chas. Smart.... 


Joseph Hayes & Son 
Wm. Jones & Son 


eee eee) . 


James Murrell (accepted)...... 


James Coleman ........ 


2,250 
2,150 


2,124 


2,121 
2,100 
2,100 
2,091 





eoooocooooceo 


eococecoo 


-mooocecoo 


-_ 


For rebuilding ‘‘ Carpenter’s Arms,”? Kingsland-road, 


for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co. 


Williams, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Beckwith 
Dove ....- ATYETI TLR OOO 
Partrick & Son.....seeeeseee 
Brake ....... 
Scott 
Batterbury........ 
Tolley (accepted) ...... 


cccccccccccccce sees 1810 


0 
1,655 0 
1,580 0 
1,472 0 
1,429 0 
1,379 0 
1,375 0 





Mr. 


ecocoocoooceo 


For the erection of National Schools, with masters’ and 


mistresses’ residence attached, at Arnold, in the county of 
Mr. Frederick Jackson, architect :— 
ooeeee 1,482 0 


Nottingham. 
OW sndéscnceee Weseeanee 
Worrall & Cross . 
Ferguson .... 
Haw & Wool.......02.. 
Hutchinson ......... 
Scattergood ......... 
Claricoat ....se.e.e- 





Bradbury & Son .........sse00 


1,375 
1,297 
1,230 
1,225 
1,220 
1,215 
1,196 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 


1 


ecoooooeooceo 


For proposed shop and offices, 15, Basinghall-street, 
City. Mr. E. Woodthorpe, architect. 
plied by Messrs. Welsh and Atkinson :— 


Larke & Son......... Coctcveceteh gee O 
BE SScuwetevecccstevcsoce™ ae & 
Brass & SOM .....sccceceseceee 1,638 0 
Brown & Robison ........-6.- 1,630 0 
Pritchard & Co....ccccccooceee 1,470 0 
Prichard & Son ......-eee-++- 1,435 0 
Turner & Sons.........sse00-- 1,413 0 
WROTE oc cc ctccs sesecsaceccce’. ie © 


Quantities sup- 





eoscooooocoo 


For proposed shop and offices, No. 1, Little Bell alley, 


Moorgate-street, City. 


Mr. E. Woodthorpe, architect. 


Quantities supplied by Messrs. Welsh and Atkinson :— 


DOE once vce cesivetcee oe 
Turner & Sons ......eee0s 
Brass & Son......... 
Jeffries ..... 


eeccce 


£1,014 





For Unitarian Chapel, Aberdare. 


Re VGVIS 6 6500005 Precrrr 
DOWIE PORE 6. 0c ccveces sess 
Wm. Jenkins (accepted) 


(All of Aberdare). 


0 
0 


0 
0 


eoooo 


) Mr. H. J. Paull, 
architect, Cardiff. Quantities not supplied :— 


--€1,200 0 0 


1,000 0 0 
715 7 0 





For new farm buildings, Reed-court, Strood. 


Bulmer, architect :— 
West & J. H. Ball, Strood. 


Naylar, Rochester ..........+. 


Stump, Brompton ..... nemEne 


Spicer, Strood (accepted)...... 


soos €1,174 10 
993 0 


875 0 


775 





0 


Mr. W. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


For the erection of school-house, class-room, and 


teacher’s residence, at Woodford-bridge, Essex. 


Mr. 


Charles Ainslie, architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 


Deduct if Brick 
is substituted for 
Stone as specified. 





Robert Leabon Curtis :— 
BE srsisttessscepe hee ¢ @ .. ms 
Rivett....., Bali tiee enw - 1,545 0 0 . 38 
BEE Wisiséeensiccrrs ES @ 30 
WE vies oocue;eeess . 1,994 00... 24 
bitten Sa ee + 
| ae mennees ese 3,880.0 6... 38 
Dove, Brothers (accepted) 1,265 0 0 .. 25 
For Villa, Mill-hill, near Norwich, for Mr. 
€. Mr. John Ellis, architect, Norwich :— 
J.W. Lacey ......... occcccc ee 403 10 
a aoe sisieeeedee” Ioeee @ 
MBOBOBTOOKGs'0:0:0s csiv'e sc ceisiac 1,392 OU 
SPR: =a 
Minns & Foyson (accepted).... 1,377 0 





aehitects, Lincoln :— 


ae 

urface Drains. 
Duber .......... 6979 tees 
Taylor . . 945 .... 
Nunns ,, 825 bik 


Miller 
Goodwin........ 
FOR SCO. 20000 


eceooooceo 
eoooooceoeo 


Richard 


ooooo 


New Cemetery, Hanley. Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, 


Planting. 


coccccccce 150 





141 
130 


= National Schools, Shipley, Derbyshire. Mr. R. C. 


ton, ‘eeengham, architect :— 
ee 
Oldershaw ......... Sees ebes ° 


G. Hall, Nottingham 





secccceese £875 5 8 


For the erectio 
m of a house and shop at Forest-gate 
rp for Mr. Carter. Mr. Robert Kerr, architect. Quan- 
Supplied by Mr. R. L. Curtis :— 
“ig dios acges ceceacncesscmuen © © 
BRE Kalo oN teks agin’s beh ebicec - 625 0 0 
RR 619 0 0 
th Villsmer & Co............... 604 0 0 
i abla So ee @. @ 
Ph esscesccessesscess GO @ 








For the enlargement of ‘‘ Arboretum Inn,’’ Goldsmith- 
street, Nottingham. Mr. Frederick Jackson, architect :— 


Blackwell ..... eaabsccecs coccee £255 0 0 
Yossie cnctcsecccedeces cocccee 250 0 O 
ee aT ee seteekenvaees 247 0 0 
Gaede cc atedkcnsdraccconus ss 24210 0 
; ee ences wheceaecesons 219 0 0 
Whitworth ...... eoccccece wecee SIR @ C 

2 OE ee ee ciscce! ne 
Scattergood (accepted).....-.... 193 13 4 





For the conversion of dwelling house into lace ware- 
house, in the High-pavement, Nottingham. Mr. Frede- 
rick Jackson, architect :— 


Dennett, C.C. and A. ..........6230 0 0 
Me ewces canadaceeens deecenecsen Se ee 
Ferguson ..... Pacauseen ceeecoue 225 0 0 
fa GLEE PTAC CE TTULE 209 0 0 
Scattergood ........ Mr eee rere ee 165 0 0 





For the erection of a steam-engiue, boiler-house, chim- 
ney-shaft, and hot-room for drying wood, at Messrs. Cox 
and Son’s Patent Carving Works, Belvedere-road, Lam- 
beth :— 


Chutter .... PORT TTT ote £335 0 0 
WEN sic ccesccade geuweacedee - 2904 9 0 
WN cccadescaes Seeunetecewnee - 27010 0 





For the erection of a new church in the district of 
Christ Church, Winchester. Mr. Ewan Christian, archi- 


























tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T. M. Rickman :— 
Ee 
Sus 
3 o°Os 
g , |8% 
6 \58 824) . 
3 |B SE] 8 
a of |e S| oO 
Oo & O| & 
: £ £ £ F-4 
Gover, Winchester ..........| 3,650 | 911 80 | 4,640 
Jackson & Shaw, London ..../ 3,285 | 865 130 | 4,280 
Bull, Southampton ..... eccee| 3,224 | 900 100 4,224 





For Methodist New Connection Chapel at Hartlepool- 
Mr. Gibson Kyle, architect, Durham :— 


























HS to], ct 3g : 
aPSsiss . 5 |e 
ga ccleee| sy (3) « 
S¥gSis"s5| 28 |g] 8 
AEs alSse| go |S! 8 
mealog | & ial a 
& 212 8.a/8i% 8. 
James Galley.......... 875 
Woe FOIE occ cscces ee 832 
Francis Wood ........ 810 
CHINE cb cccvecsucece 800 
W. C. Megginson .... 777 
WONe INQWOY <ccaceness ° 870 
Wate Wate... ccc cccccs ee 840 
Albert Rape .......... ee 820 
Messrs.Bridges & Cock- 
eee aaeaeade <a 685 
SOME TINGE nciccesccs oe 637 
T. EB. Comforth......00 ee -- {124 109 
T. D. Stephinson...... re 95 00 
R. Sharpe*...... “eeere a ee 89 00 
J. Middleton.......... “e ve ‘ea 29 
Jonathan Salmon ee ee ee -»| 49 10 
Wm. Jenkinson ...... . ee --| 49 10 





* Accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





* G. R. L. (the term “deal” is derived from the Saxon of “ to divide,” 
but is now restricted to the wood of the fir tree when cut up in thick- 
nesses).—A Young Surveyor (the examiners under the Building Act 
are members of the Institute of Architects, |Conduit-street).—Probe 
(the pumps of London are not to be recommended).—E. T. L. (we have 
not room for “ circulars”).—J. C.—J. H. F.—Mr. B.—TheWife’s Appeal. 
—W. 8.—P.—Old M. A.—W. T. (thanks).—H. A. C. (eaves should be 
measured as they appear; taking extreme width of cut tapering).— 
J. B.—J. 8. (too late).—G. R. & Co.—G. K.—S. C.—J. P.—Dr. B.— 
G. J. 8. (we shall be glad to have sketches).—E. B.—T. P.—T. L.— 
Mrs. M.—T. W. D.—D. R. R.—W. 8.—Centurion.—J. G.—J. H.— 
Cc. L. D.—A Tradesman.—R.—J. R. (next week).—L. & Co.—L. B. 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 


Ge” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c. should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,’ 
No. 1, York-street, Couvent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ANTED, “THE BUILDER?” for 


JANUARY 15, and MARCH 19, 1859.—Apply at the Office, 








AFFAELLE DRAWINGS, belonging to 

the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, with PHOTOGRAPHS of 

RAFFAELLE CARTOONS and other DRAWINGS, will be EXHI- 

BITED at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM during the month 
of August. 


R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 


CONSULTING SURVEYOR, of STAINSBY-ROAD, E. 
Has taken Offices at 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREEFT, E.C, 
Where he continues toadvise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of CONTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, &c. 





O ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 


BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c.—COMPETITION Wor 
and Detail Drawings, Maps, Plans, Tracings, Quantities, Surveys, an: 
Professional Aid generally, by Mr. R. B. LEY, 8, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn. PERSPECTIVES outlined, etched, or coloured by the first 
artists in London. 








ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TO 
ARTNERSHIP.—The Advertiser wishes to 


JOIN an established Architect. A liberal premium will be 
given.— Address, 8. 8. 8. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO CABINET MAKERS. 
NONSTANT WORK for TWO good HANDS 


J and ONE good FIXER of FURNITURE.—Apply to GEORGE 
RICKWORD, Upholsterer, 98 and 99, High-street, Colchester, Essex. 


AST KENT RAILWAY.— Immediate 


Employment can be had by “ NAVVIES,” between Faversham 
and Canterbury. 


rPOWNS of LANDPORT and SOUTHSEA. 


SURVEYOR WANTED.—WANTED, by the Landport and 
Southsea Improvement Commissioners, a SURVEYOR, who must be 
@ person practically acquainted with levelling, drawing, general 
building and drainage works, repairs of roads, pavements, &c.; and 
devote the whole of his time to the performance of the duties required 
of, and devolving on, a Surveyor to the said Commissioners. Salary, 
1502. per annum.—For particulars of the duties, apply to the Chairman 
of the Commissioners, W. H. DORE, Esq. Lovegrove-terrace, Landport, 
Portsmouth, Hants, to whom all applications, stating age and present 
occupation, and accompanied by testi jals and reft as 
competency and integrity, are to be sent on or before the 29th day of 
AUGUST, 1859. By order, 

+ EORGE P. MURDOCH, Clerk;to the Commissioners. 
Landport, August 4, 1859, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
HERE is a Vacancy in an Architect’s 
Office at the West-end for a genteel, well-educated YOUTH. 
Any premium paid will be returned as salary during the term.— 
Address, C. 8. 16, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ANTED, a good FIREMAN;; also a 


good BELLHANGER, in the country.— Apply to ROGERS 
and SON, Watford, Herts. Wages good. 


TO FURNITURE DESIGNERS. 


ANTED, a first-rate DESIGNER of 
CABINET and UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE. He must be 

well up in perspective, and able to make working drawings. State 
salary and where last or now employed. The strictest secrecy will be 
observed.—Address Z. care of Mr. B. Wheeler, Newsagent; Manchester. 























WORKING FOREMEN OF SLATERS, 


ANTED, in the neighbourhood of London, 

a sober, industrious, intelligent MAN, who is thoroughly 

master of SLAB WORK and ROOF SLATING in all its branches. The 

present Foreman has held his situation nine years.—Address, R. B. 
care of Mr. Gritten, 6, Bridge-street, Westminster. 





TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man not quite 

proficient .in joinery, a SITUATION as IMPROVER. In 

town or country. Can have four years’ c) ress, R. B. 
12, Henry -street East, Avenue-road, St. John’s-wood, London. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, &c. 
Good reference can ven his ability and industry to 
his late employers.— Address, J. J. Post-office, Kensington. 


ANTED, immediately, by an Architect 
in the country, a well-qualified ASSISTANT.—Address, 
stating age, terms, and qualifications, to B. Post-office, Birmingham. 











TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN. 


ANTED, by a West-End Firm, a 
thoroughly experienced SHOP FOREMAN.—Address, stating 
age, wages required, and where last employed, to Z. A. B. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 
N.B. No Society man need apply, nor any one who has not filled a 
similar appointment. 





TO CARVERS. 
ANTED, immediately, TWO 
GOTHIC WOOD CARVERS.— Apply to Mr. 
WEBSTER, Asylum Works, Arlsey, near Baldock. 


TO SURVEYORS’ CLERKS 


ANTED, a Person of respectable appear- 

ance and good address, who writes a neat hand, understands 

accounts, and has been used to mapping. Salary, about 702. per 

annum. Satisfactory references will be required.—Apply by letter, 

post-paid, stating qualifications, to A, B. Mr. West’s, Union-court, 
Old Broad-street, City. 


om 








TO SHOP FOREMEN AND JOINERS, 
ANTED, in the Country, a WORKING 


SHOP FOREMAN, and several good JOINERS.—Apply 
stating wages, to Messrs. SHEARBURN, Builders, &c, Dorking. 


ANTED, immediately, in an Architect’s 
Office, in the country, a thoroughly competent ASSISTANT, 
Address, J. C, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








TO PLUMBERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, bya thorough, good PLUMBER, 
constant EMPLOYMENT. Understands deep-well work in 
all its b h No objection to fill up his time with gas-fitting, 
glazing, &c. Town or country. Good reference.—Address to RB. H. 
No, 49, Whitcomb-street, Haymarket, London. 








TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. r 
ANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT in 
an Architect’s Office. Must be a good draughtsman, competent 
to work out designs in all their details, and write specifications.— 
Address to M. N. 137, Regent-street, stating the latest engagements 
and salary required. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, constant 

EMPLOYMENT as GRAINER, PAINTER, and GLAZIER. 

First-rate character as to honesty, sobriety, &c.—Address, G. S. Post- 
office, Ealing, Middlesex. 


TO GLASS, COLOUR, AND PAPER-HANGING DEALERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION in a GLASS, COLOUR, and PAPER-HANGING 
WAREHOUSE. Can keep accounts, atteud to customers, and is 
willing to make himself generally useful.—Address, A. F, B, 169, South- 
wark-bridge-road, Borough, 











TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 29, a 

constant SITUATION as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH 

HAND. Can do gas-fitting and zinc work. References to character, 
quired.— Address, A. G. 5a, Davies-street, Oxford-street, W. 





To ARCHITECTS.—PERSPECTIVES, in 

Outline and Coloured, for Competitions, &c.; also ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWINGS finished from rough sketches; by Mr, G. H. 
TAIT, 3, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 





&c, 
Ww NTED, by a PAPERHANGER, 


constant EMPLOYMENT. Could fill up time painting, &c.— 
Address, 8, B. Mr, Law’s, 2, Frigore-terrace, Clapham-road, 8. 












































































































































THE BUILDER. 


[ Ava. 13, 1859, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable steady Man of 
business habits and practical experience, a SITUATION as 


Ww 8, the superintendence of any large building or 
pa mel oo fon wlange firm in town.—Address, M. N. 





Good 
Office of “ The Builder.” 
TO PLUMBERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

TION es PLUMBER. No objection to fill up his time at 

Painting or Glazing.—Address, W. LAWRENCE, 42, Jamaica-row, 
Bermondsey, 8.E. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, AND 


BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Middle-aged Man, of 
many years’ experience, a SITUATION as YARD FORE- 
MAN, or Timekeeper, or Storekeeper, and be generally useful. Writes 
agood hand, and good references given.—Address, A. C. B, 2, New- 
street, Ken: ington-road, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 22, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT, Has been several years in the pro- 

fession, Salary moderate.—Address, T. 8. K. Post-office, Lewisham, 
Kent. 

















TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, &e. 
ANTED, by a highly respectable and 
experienced Practical Man, an ENGAGEMENT, either in 
town or country, as CLERK of WORKS, SURVEYOR, MANAGER, 
or a situation of trust. He is a good draught A , &e. 
Good references and testimonials. Salary moderate for a permanency. 
Address, B. A. Office of “ The Builder.” 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

aged 28, a permanent SITUATION as PLUMBER. Good 

references can be given as to abilities and sobriety.—Direct to A. B. M. 
No. 4, Northampton-place, Upper Holloway, Islington, N. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 23, a 
SITUATION as DRAUGHTSMAN. Salary moderate. First- 
class references as to character, &c No objection to the country.— 
Address, R. W. 5.139, Fleet-street, City. 





TO BRICKMAKERS. 


WANTED, by an experienced and practical 

Man, a SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN in a BRICK, 
TILE, and PIPE WORKS. Good references.—Address, W. BONNER 
WINSTON, Stonham, Suffolk. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 


& 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION in a CIVIL 


ENGINEER’S or ARCHITECT’S OFFICE, by a Young Man, 
who is a good draughtsman, and acyuainted with the higher branches 
of arithmetic; and has considerable knowledge of linear and isome- 
trical perspective, and a great taste for engineering pursuits. A 
moderate remuneration would be required. Good testimonials can be 
furnished, and further information supplied on application addressed 
H. S. care of Mr. Staveley, Llandudno, North Wales. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK of WORKS or ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN. Is well versed in construction, levelling, survey- 

ing, and the entire superintendence of works.—Address, H. Messrs. 
Howes and Co, 7, Thavies’ Inn, Holborn-hill, London, E.C. 








TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Married Man, 

aged 27, an ENGAGEMENT for six months, or a permanency, 

as PAINTER, good PAPER-HANGER, and DISTEMPERER. Two 

years’ character from late employer. Wages moderate. Town or 
country.—Address, G. G. Henley-on-Thames, Oxfordshire. 








TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 


_ MENT, temporary or otherwise. Is thoroughly conversant 
with the routine of an office, a neat draughtsman. and can take cut 
quantities, estimate, &c. The country not objected to.—Address, 
K. P. 165, Aldersgate-street, City, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, who is _ practically 


acquainted with the building trade and’a fair draughtsman, is 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Can give satisfactory references, both 
as to character and ability. Salary not the first consideration.— 
Address, J. P. 16, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, 8.W. 





ee 
TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENcp, 


I e MANUFACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London, 











These peneils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and shad 
H H H H for drawing on wood. F F light and shadi - 
H HH for architectural use. for general use, ~ 
H H for engineering. B black for shading. 
H for sketching. BB ditto ditto, 
HB hard and black for draw- BBB ditto —ditte, 
q BBBB ditto ditto, 
M medium. 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country, 
_ ———— 
VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 
Sheringham’s 
Ventilator 
for the 








EXTERNAL WALL. 


With single pulley from 6s. each ; with leading pulley, from 6g, 6d. 
ese Ventilators are arranged that the requisite quantity of air 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment. without the 
slightest draught being felt by the occupants ; and as they are 
in the external wall, their action is not impeded when the house is 
closed for the ie which time a constant supply of fresh air is 


most required, — WARD, BROTHERS, sole Manufacturers, 7 
and 118, Union-street, Borough, London ; and of all respectable Iron- 
mongers, Builders, &c, 





TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


(THREE or FOUR good HANDS, and 

accustomed to general repairs, may treat for EMPLOYMENT 

by letter, stating full particulars, to Messrs. T. SUFFIELD & CO 

12 and 13, Bermondsey-wall, . 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ t YHE Advertiser, a good draughtsman, and 
well versed in the general routine of office work, is OPEN to 

an ENGAGEMENT. Can give good references. Salary moderate, if 

situation permanent.—Address, A. A. Office of “ The Builder.” 


HE Advertiser is desirous of a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office.— Address, K. T. Office 
of “ The Builder.” 











TO NOBLEMEN, a ESTATE 
AGE , &e, 
ANTED, by a very active, steady, well- 


connected married Man, aged 25, a permanent SITUATION, 
as FOREMAN or AGENT, on a gentleman’s estate, of large house 
property in London, or the suburbs. Is a clever scholar and writer, a 
first-rate carpenter and joiner, understands builders’ work in all its 
details, surveying, &c. and is well acquainted with the management 
of house property, collection of rents, &c, Salary, 27s. per week.— 
Address, W. B. No. 4, Norfolk-street, Globe-road, Mile-end, London. 


WAn, by a Gentleman (middle-aged), 


who has had considerab’e experience for the last eighteen 
years in the designing and erection of public buildings, as well as 
accustomed to land measuring and mapping, a SITUATION, as an 
ASSISTANT, in an Architect’s Office, either in town or country. 
Unexceptionable references can be given.—Address, Mr. F. NIBLETT, 
Architect and Surveyor, Bear-land House, Gloucester. 








TO NOBLEMEN. i: ’ 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
thoroughly practical man, a SITUATION on an estate as 
SURVEYOR and MANAGING FOREMAN of building works. Has 
had considerable experience in every description of building ; is com- 
petent to prepare his own drawings, specifications, &c. having for the 
past seven years been generally engaged in the architectural profes- 
sion ; and can be highly recommended for energy, perseverance, and 
sobriety. Age, forty years. Salary not less than 24 guineas per week. 
Address, OMMER, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an ENGAGE- 
MENT as CLERK of WORKS, or ASSISTANT in an ARCHI- 
TECT’S OFFICE. Is a good draughtsman and estimater, and has had 
considerable experience in farm buildings and villa architecture. Can 
have first-class testimonials from Government and private offices for 
the last thirteen years.— Address, R. E. 14, High-street, Eton, Bucks. 








TO CIVIL OK eS Saas RESIDENT IN 


iN. 
W ANTED, to place a respectable YOUTH, 
16 a of age, in the above fessions. A moderate 
premium will be given.—Address A. J, Mr. Kilby, 35, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. 


TO BUILDERS, MANUFACTURING JOINERS, &c. 


WAND, a SITUATION (in Town or 


Country), by a Joiner, who has had ten years’ practice in 
moulding, mortising, tenoning, planing, and other ma- 
roughly understands sharpening and working circular saws, 

r and tempering machine tools, and everything requisite to 

the expeditious and efficient working of machines. Has no connec- 

tion with any trade societies,—Address, A. B, J., 23, Cambridge-circus, 

Hackney-road, London. 





workin, 
chines. 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by a 


middle-aged man, as practical experienced CLERK of WORKS 
or GENERAL FOREMAN. Is fully conversant with all matters con- 
nected with the Building department; can prepare working and detail 
drawings, measure artificers’ works. Unexceptional ref can be 
given.—Address, A. B, D. 5, Belvedere-road, Westminster-bridge. 








TO PAINTERS AND BUILDERS, 
WANTED, a SITUATION as working or 
SHOP FOREMAN of Painters. A thoroughly practical and 
the party he is at present 
» ©. 12, Newcastle-street, 


steady hand ; can be well recommended 
with, and an eight years’ character.—. 
Farringdon-street, E.C. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
ON as CLERK, i Builder’ .— Address, R. T. 
of Mr, Quinton, 24, Reston eipoets abateee - aT Tre 


ANTED, by an experienced and practical 

Man (by trade a Joiner), is thoroughly conversant with the 
building trade in all its branches, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS, or FOREMAN toa BUILDER. Good references.— Address 
D. C. 7, Old Sutfolk-street, New-road, Commercial-road. i 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 26, an 

ENGAGEMENT. Can draw perspective, take out quanti- 

ties, measure up work, &c. Terms 3ls. 6d. per week. References to 

London architects.—Please to address to Mr. R. H, DAVIDSON, 49, 
Buckland-street, Hoxton, N, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as ARCHI- 
JRAL DRAUGHTSMAN, by a respectable youn , 
aged 23. Has been accustomed to prepare fair, no = and detail 
drawings, and the ordinary routine of an office. Good reference in 
ieee and the country, Terms moderate.—Address, A. F. Post- 




















HE Advertisers are willing to take Task- 


work in Carpentering, Bricklaying, and Plastering to any extent ; 
if required, to provide scaffolding. Have lately been foremen to 
builders, but have never been connected with any trades unions. The 
most unexceptionable references from late employers.— Address, J. R. 
J.S. and J. T. 48, Pancras-square, St. Pancras-road. 


TO SURVEYORS. 


Y | YHE Advertiser, aged 22, who is well versed 
in the practical part of building. and is a neat and expeditious 

draughtsman, desires an ENGAGEMENT with an Architect or Sur- 

veyor.—Address, K. B. Post-office, 109, Goswell-street, Clerkenwell. 


TO BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c. 


r | YHE Advertiser wishes to place his Son, 

aged 15, as APPRENTICE in a good house of the above Trade. 
No objection to town or country. A moderate premium will be paid. 
Address, G. W. Post-office, George-street, Richmond, Surrey. 











TO PAPER-HANGERS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HE Advertiser wishes for a permanent 

_ SITUATION, in the PAPER-HANGING, DECORATING, and 

PAINTING line. One who understands his business, and can take 

charge of work. Age, 35. No objection to the country.—Address, 

stating wages, &c. P. P. A. 9, Little Orford-street, Marlborough-road, 
Chelsea. 


CAMBRIDGE M.A. and late Scholar, of 


considerable experience and success in private tuition, wishes 
to increase the number of his MATHEMATICAL PUPILS preparing 
for the army, universities, &c.—Address, Q. Q. Mr. Liddle’s, Book- 
seller, &c. 197, Upper-street, Islington, N. 








TO IRONMONGERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND SMITHS, 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN, who has had a 
good deal of experience in gas-fitting, bell-hanging, and general 

work, is in want of a SITUATION as WORKMAN or MANAGER. 
Good — can be given.— Address, 8, R. 38, Tunbridge-street, 
Euston-road, 


TO BUILDERS, MASTER PAINTERS, & 


GOOD PAINTER, GLAZIER, &c. is in 


want of EMPLOYMENT. Capable of taking the charge and 
management of work, and would devote all his energies to his 
employer's interest. No ohjection to the country.—Address, Q, A. B. 
1, Upper North-street, Poplar, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
N ARCHITECTS. ASSISTANT, at 
__ present engaged with a Parisian Architect, will be open toa 
RE-ENGAGEMENT on the 10th Sept . A situation open to 
improvement will be much desired. First-class testimonials wiil be 
produced as regards character and ability to perform.— Address, post- 
paid, A. Y. LEE, 123, Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 











RoxAt POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Patron, H.R.H. the PRINCE CONSORT. 
Engagement of Mr. George Buckland, who will give his New 
Lecture and Musical Entertainment, entitled, ‘The Humours of the 
Lyre,” every Evening, at Quarter-past Eight.—Splendid series of Dis. 
solving Views.—Scenes in Italy, France, Austria, on the Rhine, &c— 
Chemical Lecture by Mr. E.V. Gardner, Professor of Che 
“ Poisons and their Antidotes.”— Lecture by Mr. King, ‘ The Pheno- 
mena of Vision : the Human Eye as an Optical Instrument,” 











ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
80: 


CIETY. Instituted 1808. 
Invested Capital exceeding 2,000,0002. sterling. 

This Society is one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance Offices, 
the whole of the profits being divided among the Policy-holders, and 
possesses large reserves applicable to future Bonuses. 

The rates are considerably below those usually charged. Thus at 
the age of 40 the sum of 337. 19s, 2d. which, at the ordinary premium, 
will insure 1,0007. with the Norwich Union 
WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY-FIVE POUNDS, 

EIGHT SHILLINGS, 
giving an immediate bonus in addition to subsequent accumulations, 

Annuities and Special Risks undertaken on favourable terms, 

For forms of proposal and prospectuses apply at the Society’s Office, 
6, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, and Surrey- 
street, Norwich. 


EW MODE of ACQUIRING WEALTH. 

See the Prospectus of the PUBLIC LIFE ASSURANCE 

a » 47, Charing-cross, London, which describes the way to 
ol 





10,0002. Consols payable during life : or 
5,0002. Consols payable at death. 

For a Premium of One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. 

No Medical Examination. No references to Friends required. 

Male and Female lives admitted on equal terms. 

Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. to be made to 
G. J. FARRANCE, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing-cross, London. 

Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 


CCIDENTS are of DAILY OCCUR- 


RENCE. Insurance data show that ONE PERSON in every 
FIFTEEN is more or less injured by Accident yearly 
Ax Annual Payment of 32. secures 

A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 62. PER WEEK IN THE EVENT OF 


INJURY, or 
1,0002. IN CASE OF DEATH, FROM ACCIDENTS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 
BY A POLICY IN THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which has already paid in compensation for Accidents, 37,0692. 
Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also, Railway 
Accidents alone may be insured against by the Journey or Year. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP eae tr em ONE MILLION. 





Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, : H 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 


big RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY have never contemplated transferring 
their business to any other company whatever, but continue to insure 
against every description of accident resulting either in death or 


injury. . J. VIAN, 0 
3, Old Broad-street, E.C. * 





——_, 


OR CLEANING MARBLE— 


MATTHEWS’S CALCZERA is the best and cheapest offered, in 
bottles, at 1s. 1s. 9d. and 2s. 64, Sold by all first-class Oilmen. Large 














N experienced ASSISTANT will be open 


to an ENGAGEMENT in the course of a few days. e is 
thoroughly acquainted with office duties, and is a good and rapid 
liner and perspective draughtsman and designer. First-rate testi- 
monials from present employers. Salary moderate.—§. 42, Florence- 
street, Upper-street, Islington, N. 








O CONTRACTORS and PROMOTERS of 


PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS. — CONTRACTORS requiring 
CONTRACTS for PUBLIC WORKS, or transfer contracts to other 
parties ; also promoters of public undertakings, requiring Contractors 
of responsibility and capital to construct their works, and take payment 
in shares and obligations, can be accommodated by communicatin 
with Mr. GORDON, 2, Delahay-street, Westminster, London. Al 
negotiations idered strictly fidential 








TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS 


OR SALE, THIRTY-FOUR Second-hand 


SPRING BALLAST TRUCKS, 
Apply to TREDWELL & CO. Railway Works, Gloucester, 
where they may be seen. 


RUNTY FEN INCLOSURE, near Ely. 


To SUB-CONTRACTORS, CARTERS,and OTHERS.—WANTED, 
® number of HORSES and CARTS, for a considerable time, to cart 
several Thousand Yards of Burnt Ballast and Gravel, for formi' 
eight miles of New Roads.—For particulars inquire of Mr. CHAR 
LIDDELOW, Thetford, near Ely. 


PEREDOS and ALTAR.—TO BE 


DISPOSED OF.—An elaborately carved Caen stone Reredos 
and Altar, designed by W. W. Wardell, Esq. exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition, gaining the gold prize medal ; also, a richly carved Gothic 
Doorway, suitable fora mortuary chapel, by the same architect.—Can 
be viewed at the Works of Messrs. SMITH and Co. New Cross-road, 
Deptford.—A moderate price will be taken, 











8 may be supplied in bulk. 
Wholesale Depot, 9, Crescent-street, Euston-square, NW. 


Pue BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 


GALLERIES, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES, EDWARDS, and CO. PROPRIETORS. = 
The largest and most superior Stock of Chimney-pieces in Europe 
view at the above-named establishment. 
Manufactories :—Carrara (Italy), Belgium, and 17, Newman -siree ty 
London.—Estimates for every description of Marble work. __ 


ATH STONE of best Quality.—PICTOR 
and SON, Quarry Proprietors and Stone Merchants, “ 
List of prices of Box Ground and Corsham Down Stone = to all 
railway trucks, at Box or Corsham Stations), also cost of tran an 
parts of the kingdom, forwarded on application to Bath ea 4 
Works, Box, near Chippingham, Wilts. Dressings (both pall 0. 
ornamental), prepared ready for fixing, Vases, Tombs, Chimne 
pieces, &c. &c, 


(0 SCULPTORS, MASONS, BUILDERS, 


Carra’ Im 
&c.—FABBRICOTTI, BROTHERS, of ra (Italy), 
of all sorts of Marble, keep a constant well-supplied Stock of May 
in Blocks, at the under-mentioned Wharf, comprising io 7 
VEINED, VEINED PAONAZZO, SICILIAN, DOVE seal enna, 
of their own Quarries at Carrara,—Bardilla, Black and 5 amend 
Greotte, St. Ann’s, Vert des Alpes, Brecola, &c. &e. 3 Vases, Gard ail the 
Gallery Statues manufactured in Italy ; and take eee 
above sorts of Marble to any extent connected with the Tr: at all- 
Carrara Wharf, Thames-bank, Pimlico; and 150, Lead 


street, City. ae er at 
ARKET WHARF, REGENTS-PARK 


BASIN.—WEST-END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Lime, 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. As, nw OOD 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods. 8C aS cir Stock 88 
invite the attention of Builders, Masons, and Others, s paieets ’ 
above, where everything will be charged at the are on 
stones, ledgers, steps, landings, &c. cut on the shortes' 

Country orders promptly attended to. 
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